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Journal of Commerce. 


HESPERUS. 


Awake, O beautiful Hesperus ! 
Awake! for the day is done, 

And the royal purple curtains are drawn 
Round the couch of the sleeping sun. 

There is a bush on the blooming earth, 
A bush on the beating sea, 

And silence, too, in the courts of Heaven, 
For the stars all wait for thee, 

Hesperus ! 
All things beautiful wait for thee 


’Tis the hour for Fancy’s fairy reign, 
When the glowing brain is fraught 
With visions of beauty and joy and love, 
That leaves no room for thought. 
With the light of warm and glorious dreams 
This narrow chamber is bright, 
And I peed bet thee to sing with me, 
O sweetest poet of night! 
Hesperus! 
Open tby volume of golden light 


There may I read of the youth of old 
Who clambered the mountain height 
And talked with stars in the midnight hours, 
Till he faded from human sight. 
Till his brow grew bright with wonderfal light, 
And away from the world’s rough jars, 
He was lost in the beams of his radiant dreams, 
And himself was the fairest of stars. 
Hesperus ! . 
The best beloved of all the stars. 


There may I read this legend rare, 
And its beautiful meaning learn ; 

And my soul new kindled to hopes divine, 
With a holy fire shall burn. 

O never should human heart despair 
Of the presence of God on high ; 

O never should human faith grow dim, 
While the stars are in the sky. 

Hesperus ! 
Thy voice is the voice of eternity! 


Thou art smiling down on me, Hesperus! 
With that smile upon my heart, 

I know that kindred with me and mine, 
In those measureless heights, thou art. 

When thy spirit blossomed into a star, 
In the mystical days of old, 

The love and the hope it bore on high, 
The legend hath never told. 

Hesperus ! 
Thy sweetest story hath never been told! 


O, to be like thee, Hesperus! 
To climb the heights of truth, 
And there to drink celestial airs, 
And to glow with immortal youth !— 
There wrapt in the light which is born in skies 
Where the blessed angels are ; 
To hear the world’s best harmonies rise 
Floating sweetly up from afar ! 
Hesperus! 
How can my spirit be made a star! 


F. L. M. 





SILENCE, AND THE BREAKING IT. 
BY W. R. CASSELS. 
Not love her! Tis as yesterday the time 
When first my love stole fainting to her ear, 
In deep scarce-worded murmurs of desire. 


’T was evening, and above the weary land 

Silence lay dreaming in a golden hush ; 

The summer’s sunset yellow’d in the wheat, 

And the ripe year, with harvest promise full, . 
Slept on the wavy slopes and verdant leas, 

Like one who through long hours of toil at last 


‘Sees the glad work accomplish’d, and in peace 


Flings him along the meadows to repose ; 
Below, the bells of even faintly chimed, 
And sent their hymnal music up the breeze 
To where I stood, balf-praying, by her side. 
Then all my words nd thoughts that came and went, 
Waving aboat the secret of my love, 
Like billows plashing on a silent shore, 
All at one gush flow’d from me o’er her heart 
And broke the banks of silence ; then my love 
Sank through her liquid eyes to read her soul, 
Like diver that through waving water-floods 
Seeketh the priceless pearl that lies below, 
And there found life—found joy for evermore : 
It is as yesterday that time to me,— 
Sweet time, when love entwines the locks of life 
ie re oma blossoms, on ote eats bride, 
Claspeth summer w leading arms, 

That she, though ne’er so eager > be ome, 
Still tarries smiling for a last embrace. 
And drops her hoarded flowers upon the way: 
* is as yesterday— my love the same— - 

he love that led me through all heay tasks, 
on lonely watchings by the midaight fam . 

© win the fame that siill might shine on oo. 

rn LE SAULE. 
ourquoi regarder toujours l’onde 
Pourquoi tant d’amere douleur, ” 
Saule pleureur? 


N’as-tu plus d’espoir en ce monde; 
Es-tu courbé sous le malheur ; 
Pauvre réveur ! 


Si notre ame au ciel monte et chante ; 
Quand nous dormons du grand sommeil 
Si le corps devient arbre ou plante 
Sous le Soleil ; 
Si toute chose est transformée, 
Peut-étre qu’a ce méme endroit : 
Quelqu’an mourut sans bien-aimée ! 
Et saule il croit. 


Etes-vous, fleurs pleines de larmes, 

Et vous, saules aussi penchés, 

Comme sous de magiques charmes, 
Des cceurs cachés? 


Que cherches-tu dans la riviere, 

As-tu perdu quelqu’an igi? 

A comprendre ta peine amére, 
Je cherche aussi. 

Saule éploré, je t’en conjure, 

Révele moi ce grand secret! 

—Mais je n’entends que ton murmure 
Plein de regret. 


Pourquoi regarder toujours l’onde, 

Pourquoi tant d’amére douleur, 
Saule pleureur ? 

N’as-tu plus d’espoir en ce monde, 

Es-tu courbé sous le malbeur, 


Pauvre réveur! A. DE CHATILLON. 





LOVE IN CURL-PAPERS. 
A TALE.—PaRT I. 


There is an old fable—we would advise none to look it up in sop, 
Pilpay, or Lafontaine—of a worthy autocrat of olden time, who being 
blessed with an inquiring turn of mind, called together the five hundred 
sages who adorned his realm, and put to them the following poser— 

* If man be nought but a superior animal, tell me, most learned philo- 
sophers, in what particular he differs entirely from all the others?’ 

ive hundred right hands proceeded to stroke five huadred long and 
hoary beards, and five hundred fore-fingers were applied to the thought- 
ful wrinkles of five hundred furrowed brows, and for a moment all were 
deep in thought, while the monarch, delighted at his rivalship of the 
Sphinx, rubbed his hands in a fever of complacency. At length a hoary 
septuagenarian made bold to answer— 

“Ob! mighty Brother of the Sun, aod Father of all the Planets! man 
speaks.” 

Pr So does my pet parrot,”’ replied the monarch, “ and:so do several 
asses, Balaam’s and yourself among the number. Try again.” 

Then a pottering old buifer, with a head as white as snow, spoke up— 

“Ob! sire, man builds houses and maketh him divers things.” 

“ Beavers build houses and birds make nests,” answered the sovereign, 
rubbing his hands ferociously. 

Thereupon an aged philosopher made bold to speak— 

“ Sire, man bath reason.” 

“ And how knowest thou, sirrah !”’ cried the king, savagely, “ that my 
pet lap-dog, who whines when I weep, and wags his tail when I laugh, 
has not as much and more reason than a dotard like thee?” 

And he stamped his foot, and swore upon the big diamond in his royal 
crown, that all should lose their useless heads if they could not devise an 
answer. 

Thereat the five hundred beards trembled with mortal anxiety, and the 
five hundred brows were knit in profoundest thought. And the monarch 
stamped his foot, “ one!” and a shudder shook toe infirm forms of all the 
assembiy. Another stamp, “ two !’’ and they all, with one accord, fell on 
their knees before his irate majesty. 

“ Spare us!” cried one, az the foot was descending for the third and 
fatal time. “ Spare us, oh, most intimate friend of the divine moon, and 
first-cousin to all the gods, and I will answer at majesty. Allanimals 
but man are food for some stronger animal. The king of the forest, when 
lain by the hunter, becomes a dinner for vulture and jackals; the blood 
of the unoffending fly is sucked by the spider, and the noble horse is man- 
gled by wolves. But man—who eateth him?” 

“No!” roared the monarch in a voice of thunder; “I feed on the 
Feople, and ye, vile sons of dogs, have till now been feeding on me. 

oreover, all men are food for worms, to say nothing of ghouls, djinns, 
and vampires. But, by the nose of the Prophet, I will tell you where the 
difference lies. It is this—that when a man is enraged by a parcel of id- 
iote, who call themselves wise men, he has their heads chopped off with 
a hatchet, and I’ll now prove the case to you practically.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that ere ten minutes had elapsed five 
hundred aged heads, with five hundred hook noses, and five handred 
sweeping white beards, were neatly ranged before the throne of the ap- 
peased monarch. 

It was these words of this blood-thirsty old “Rooshian”’ (for Turk, which 
in my younger days was the comprehensive representative of every spe- 
cies of villany, has now become a term of the fondest endearment), which 
were running loose in my head, as I lay one spring morning in my bed,at 
a hotel in the Rue de Rivoli. I was thinking how true it is that we all 
feed on one another. I was gloomily meditating on helpless orpbans and 
miteless widows, whose substance had been sucked up by rascals under 
the wing of the law—jackals and vultures incarnate in the persons of at- 
torneys and solicitors ; of spendthbrift lords equandering at Hamburg or 
Baden the sovereigns they had wrung from starving tenants ia Kent and 
Yorkshire ; and—being an author myself—of the villas, and carriages, 
and dinzers revelled in by the grinding Sosii, and gained by the labour 
of other men’s brains. 1t was but a poor consolation that we shall all, 
publishers and authors, lords and labourers, widows and lawyers, be one 
doy food for those worms, which makes no distinction of persons. 

t was the carnival at Paris, and I bad been leading what is a 
elept, a life of gaiety. Never was anything more oppressively lugubri- 
ous than the sight of the worldliness of the world during that season in 
the good city, which they call /e paradis des fernmes, /e purgatoire des 
maris, et Venfer des vieilles filles. My misanthropy had veen brought to 
a climax the night before, by the banquet of a commercial Lucullus, 
and a soirée of small talk and scandal at Lady Harriet Backbiter’s, In 
short, I felt as morbid as Rosseau at the Hermitage, or Byron on the Lis- 
bon packet, and suicidal in feelings, as /e grand Vatel, when the dioner- 
bell rang before the turbot bad arrived. 

I looked out upos the blue sky, “ There, at least,” I muttered, ‘is 
beauty without paint ;” and I thought of the Comtesse de B yin 








the hands of her maid and coiffeur. I saw the green tops of the trees iu 


the Tuileries gardens—* They, at least, require no padding ;” 
may thoughts farmed to the olf Duke of S—— aa hic eecaaenat 
lor. I could bear it no longer, I would get up and throw myself into 
PT aa este er see Took waste. "What? 4 
rang in vain for my hot water. @ respectable waite 
fore eight—impossible! I sacrificed my chin to my misanthropy, pda 
and strolled out. ; 
Paris has been described as often as it has been denounced ; but, thanks 
to excursion-trains and offensive alliances, every one begins to know it too 
well for scribbling travellers any longer to pay their oo by describ- 
ing its charms. We have bad Paris at noon, Paris in the afternoon, 
Paris in the evening, and Paris at night, till we know him as well as 
white armed Helen could have known his namesake. But we have never 
heard of Paris in the morning, undressed, unshaven, uncurled, and 
uncomfortable, for the simple reason that no one has ever been up early 
enough to see him in that condition. When I speak of morning, I mean 
of course, the natural morning, which begins with sunrise, for, in point of 
fact, Paris and London rejoice in many mornings. The of those 
people who lounge in clubs and drive in the Bois-de-Boulogne, at 
mid-day, and, we presume, lasts till six, since a “ morning call” is still 
made at that hour. 
The morniog of the markets begins at midnight, when, as we don our 
stiff white neckcloth for some grand festivity, we may hear the heavy 
rumble of those country carts which supply the city tables with every 
luxury of the garden and hothouse, from camelias to eab' Then 
again, in the Quartier St. Antoine morning begins at five; in the 
tier St. Honoré, at ten o’clock ; and thus the otherwise short-lived Au- 
rora is civilised into two-thirds of the city’sday. The elderly gentleman 
who views his own portrait, taken when yet in long-clothes, and 
at its naive simplicity, where now is the dignified’ ex of a er 
familias, or the flaxen and silken locks on a crown has now 
to the hyaciathan charms of an “invisible head of hair,” could not 
more astonished at the metamorphosis, than the idler of the Champs Ely- 
sées at the appearance of Paris before its morning toilette. The y 
gens d’armes, and the hard-handed workman, w as he goes, are 
the only treaders of a trottoir which we are accustomed to see covered 
by rustling silks or sleek patent-leathers. The early cart has not ¥ 
removed those miscellaneous heaps of refuse which form the of 
some groping chiffonnier, whose constant dream is the discovery of 80 
loet diamond, or mislaid bank-note, amid the rubbish. The smoke 
million hearths has not yet leadened the pure blue of heaven, nor 
the air with that heavy and healthless odour which for ever stamps the 
climate ofa city. The gay are still closed, and all but- 
and the hardworking are still away the best hours of the 
There isa melancholy beauty about this unenjoyed freshness, this un- 
heeded sunshine of the day’s childhood, which is an excellent cure for 
dyspeptic morbidness, as I found it ; and morning in a city where man’s 
works are, and man himself is not, visible, if less beautifal, is scarcely 
less interesting, than day dawning on the Righi or the Pyramids. For 
my part, I feit like a demon set down in the middle of Paradise ; I bluehed 
at my own unworthiness of such pure enjoyment as a fresh, unladen 
reeze, and the suo’s smiles through an unpolluted atmosphere. I, so 
blazé, that champagne was but water to me, and imperial tokay mere 
small-beer—I, whom the wiles and smiles of all the coryphées at the 
grand opera could not have aroused from insensibility—I, in short, for 
whom nothing on earth had any longer a charm, save, perhaps, Blind 
Hookey for “ ponies,” or a scandalous libel on one’s best friend—m 
spirits rose from “dull and murky” to “ fair weather” at once, and 
walked on with a bounding step, drinking in the novel pleasure of animal 
exhiliration. 

Mine was not the only step that pressed lightly on the flags. Before 
me trod a figure which at any other moment would have passed unno- 
ticed. All 1 saw was the graceful form of a young woman, covered with 
an old shawl of that speckled pattern which answers in France to our 
coarse whittle. The boanet was of black straw, with a single neat but 
not over-fresh ribbon passed across it, and the whole costume was that of 
some respectable workwoman. However, whether it were my own un- 
usual good temper, or a certain elegance beneath the humble garb, I felt 
an anxiety to see the features concealed from me, and followed the shawl 
and bonnet, as in my younger days I had curiously pursued a cashmere 
and flounces, often to be disappointed by the face of a negress or the 
wrinkles of fifty autamns. Isoon perceived that the incognita was not 
unaccompanied. A little boy of four years old, with a head of flaxen 
curls, and a face beaming with the innocence of childhood, ran on before 
her, and, as she turned down another street, I could hear a voice of ring- 
ing music calling to the little traant— Komm her, Karlchen !” 

She was, then, a German; one, perhaps, of those many industrious 
Teutons who undergo a voluntary exile from their “ Vaterland,” attracted 
by the higher wages of a Paris manufactory. This was a disappointment ; 
for two seasons i at Berlin and Dresden, and three summers wasted 
at Hamburg and Baden, had,inspired me with a sincere aversion to the 
heavy and coarse character of those sourkrout philosophers. Still, the 
“blue-eyed daughters of the Rhine’’ found favour in Byron’s eyes, and I 
followed her in silence. 

She turned into the Marché St. Honoré, a collection of dirty sheds, 
where fish, flesh, and fowl are weighed out pped before scales, and bar- 
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gained for over stalls. Having sto one of them, she 
commenced @ lively conversation in good French with a stout market- 
woman, whose busy face seemed to brighten up as she saw her, as if they 
were Old friends. I delayed at a neighbouring stall, and feigned a deep 
interest in capons and sucking-pigs, while its loquacious owner ran on in 
praise of her various commodities. 

“ Milord must surely admire that duck. There’s not & finer in the 

market ; and ducks are scarce just now. Ah! it’s those turnips that 
monsieur thinks of buying ;’’ and she held up the bunch to my enbeeding 
gaze, ; 
I turned a sidelong glance to the next stall, and, horror of horrors! 
the black straw bonuet concealed nothing but a huge bunch of curl-pa- 
pers. Curl-papers! and that too of newspaper! Oh! abomination of 
abominations! Was there ever such a disappointment? Still my in- 
terest was not to be wasted. I had seen nothing but the curl-papers, but 
there might be beauty beyond, and the literary papil/otes might contain 
raven locks which at another hour would be radiant with some substitute 
for Macassar. 

A large bunch of carrots lay a little on one side. Over theseI bent 
with the air of a connoisseur, and waited till the curl-papers turned. They 
did so at last. Oh! Venus de Medici, Diane de Poictiers, Mary Queen of 
Scots and Eugéaie, Empress of our noble Allies! ye sovereigns of beauty, 
hide your diminished heads. The lady of the curl- outdoes you 
all. It was not the features—for they were neither fine nor of Greeian regu- 
larity ; it was not any one portion of that face which lent it sach a sweet 
beauty. It was the fairness, the treshnesz, the softness of the whole. The 
complexion was bright and clear as a summer sun-dawn ; the hair, (as 
mach as the curl-paper hid not) was of that golden tint which we give to 
angels ; the eyes, mocking heaven in their blaeness, had that happy glow 
which makes us emile in adoration ; and the mouth, red and poating as it 





| was, had yet such character, such glad sweetness, that none could look on 
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it without loving. No wonder the little urchin laaghed with very joy when 
he looked up in that lovely face. Yet she could not be the mother of 
that child. She was a mere girl, with all the simple innocence of nine- 
teen upon ber face. Oh! she could not, she must not be married. Why 
did I ever believe in the rouged beauty of the Marquise de Bonpoudre, 
or the jewelled charms of Lady Florence Faithless? Why was I born the 
heir to four thousand a-year, unencumbered with mortenge, when such 
simple loveliness is to be found ia the workshop? Why did I not wear a 
blouse and a pair of wooden sabots, to be able to woo and win that beauty 
in a speckled shawl, a black straw bonnet, and curl-papers? 

So I soliloquised as she went from stall to stall, and filled her basket 
with her day’s provisions, At one time the dreadful thought came across 
me that she might be a cook. But, then, if the kitchen contaiaed such 

aceful beauty, even beef-steaks and suet dumpliags would become am- 
Frosia beneath her fingers. But she cou/d not be acook. High as I hold 
the culinary art, much as betimes I had worshipped Vatel aud Soyer, I 
could not deem that there was such happiness for rounds of beef and legs 
of mutton. 

The question was at length settled in my mind, when she stopped at last 
before a flower-stall, and chose and carried off the most tasteful of the 
bouquets there. No cook would buy flowers, at least so I convinced my- 
self—and no cook could have the taste to choose that identical nosegay. 
Interest was growing deeper as doubts increased. Cook, house-maid, 

: -maid even, whatever she might be, I would follow and--find it 


t. ’ 

She left the market, and I trudged after, at a careful distance, across 
=the Tuileries Gardens. I was too old a hand at this time to run any 
risk of discovery, had I feared it. I ought to bave been born in the 
land of Don Quixote, where it is deemed bat a polite compliment for the 
~stranger, who passes some pair of flashing eyes, or some swaying mantilla, 
_to utter his admiration aloud, as—“ Hija del sol!” or “ Como grazosa?”’ 
I am always in love in the streets with unknown beauties, bat too often 
the long-songht acquaintance breaks the spell after the first few words. 
T was now, however, so convinced of the genuine modesty of the object of 
my pursuit, that I would not allow the least chauce of her being offended 
by my conduct, and I hung back so far in the rear that she left the gar- 
dens, arrived on the quay, and turned out of sight, while I was still too 
far off to overtake her. I therefore ran geatly up to.the gate by which 
she had passed out, and reached the quay. What disappointment was 
mine to find that she had disappeared! Everywhere my eyes sought her 
in vain, There are no houses Lhere—nothing but the huge pile where 
and emperors have stored luxury for a reckless mob to hurl from 
the windows. She might have turned through one of the arches of the 
Tuileries, but that would be returning in the direction she had just come. 
I determined to Jeave no stone unturned. I rushed up to the first arch, 
which is a public thoroughfore, and would have turned under it, had she 

not met me there face to face. 7 

A well-dressed young Frenchman was by her side. 

“If mademoiselle would only believe how beautiful she is,” he was 
saying, with ao air of impudeut admiration. 

” Messleer, I do not know you. You annoy me by yoar intrusion. I 
must request you to leave me,” she replied, in a tone of piteous embar- 
rassment. 

“But surely mademoiselle wiil allow me to bear her burden for 
her; she is quite unfit for such a load,” and he la‘d bis hand on her 
basket, 

~ ‘None but a Frenchman would have possessed the aplomb and impudence 
to sustain the look of haughty indignation with which she drew back at 
this insult ; but he was not in the least abashed. No Parisian believes 
in the possible virtue of the sex, and he was not likely to change his faith 
at such a juncture. He was just about to repeat the insult when I 
stepped forward and thrust him back. 

“ Sir,” Isaid in my best French, “ your proffered services displease 
thia young lady. I cannot stand by and see her annoyed. | insist upon 
your retiring.” 

Oar Gallic neighbours, with all their undoubted courage, are the very 
antipodes of their Irish co originates. Discretion bas at least a large 
share in all their valour ; and where the advantage in view is not very 
considerable, they will prefer not torisk a brawl. He muttered some- 
thing about gratuitous interference, which it was not my cue to attend 
to, and having, doubtless, a great respect for the bore Anglais, bowed, 
and withdrew. ’ 

I turned to the young lady. Ter beautiful face was crimson. 

“ Your are free, mademoiselie,” I said in French; “ you may rest as- 


devising every species of echool iniquity, and leading us on with his un- 
failing tongue and his stronger mind. 1 remember often how the anoma- 
lies of bis ¢ ter astonished me. 

My reminiscences might have run on for hours, bad not an internal 
warping reminded me that I bad been out for a long time, and not break- 
fasted. I broke my meditations with the sbadows of the past, remem- 
bering that-- : 

“ Man’s mind’s a mammoth, and the stomach is 
The rock on which it fossils,— 
and returned to the hotel, resolving to call that very afternoon, and dis- 
cover if the Mr. Sherwood who gave lessons in Paris, was the same Sher- 
wood whose father was one of the richest men in his country. I secretly 
thonght it highly improbable; but the vision of that fair face in curl- 
papers haunted me, and I determined to risk it. 

r wrote a few lines of excuse to that highly-gifted and entertaining 
mortal, Bob Harrington of the Blues, to whom I had promised to fill the 
vacant seat behind his superb greys. I have no doubt he did not feel 
acutely the loss of my society, for I must confess.I had little taste left for 
horsefiesb, and was quite ignorant of the general opinion of Old Dan 
Tucker’s merits, or the expectations of the Eccleston filly. In short, if 
Bob’s handsome faee and long purse had not, at that period, made bim 
the plaything of “the” Giovinetta, I should scarcely have accepted the 
invitation. As it was, when four o’clock came, I drove quietly down to 
the Rue de Lille. For the first time for many a day,I felt my heart beat 
with a lively interest as I mounted the stairs—! had not been up so many 
since my arrival in Paris—and when I got to the “ quatriéme audessus 
de ]’entresol,” 1 was fairly beat. I leant a moment on the balustrade, 
and then perceived that the door on the left-hand was ajar. While sum- 
moning courage to ring, I was stopped by peals of children’s laughter 
from a room within. I listened a moment, and could distinctly hear a 
man’s voice mingled with the higher notes of the little ones. 

“That’s right ; pull away, Charlie, my boy. Look at him, Beatrix, 
he’ll pull off those horrid whiskers in a few minutes, at this rate.’ 

And then there was another roar of merriment from the little lungs of 
the children. 

I blush to confess that I could never bear children. Intrinsically, I 
liked them well‘enougb, apart from their mammas and nurses, when I 
could get one of the “ dear things” on my knee, and frighten it into con- 
vulsions by horrible tales of impossible giants, or making diabolical faces 
at it. But all the thumbscrews of the Inquisition, all the hardships of 
St. Simeon Stylites, are nothing compared to “ the children” at dessert, 
or “ little petsy-wetsy,”’ the image of its dear papa, without tact enough 
not to slobber over one’s white cravat. Still it would have required the 
heart of a very Moloch not to have’rejoiced with that merry laughter, 
happy as charch-bells on the sea-shore, or the music of the horn at early 
morning. To me, who for so long had not heard the laugh that springs 
from real heart’s mirth, when happiness is so burning within that it must 
needs burst out in that music, which angels love better than sighs and 
tears—to me this merriment had a new charm. 

I rang the bell timidly, but there was no answer—all were too busy to 
hear. 1 rang again with the same result, and finding it useless, pushed 
open the door, and made my way to the room whence all the noise pro- 
ceeded. I knocked diffidently, but no one heard or heeded me, and I felt 
half-ashamed to push my hard face into a scene of such bounding happi- 
ness. I waited a moment, uncertain what to do, and could scarcely help 
overbearing them, 

“ Beatrix,” cried the man’s voice, amid the children’s busy chattering, 
“ do look at little Beaty. She is making the most comical efforts to climb 
up on my knees. Do look at her; I declare she is the exact image of 
you. 

“She has your horrid black eyes, though,” replied a silvery voice, 
which I recognised immediately by its slight pretty accent. 

“Ah!” replied the deeper tones, “ they should have been blue, like 
the handsome stranger’s who rescued you this morning. Eh! Beaty ?”’ 
* Your old rule again,” said the other, merrily, “jealous of a flow- 
“Yes, I confess it, jealous of the wind, which kisses you more often 
than I may do, dear Beatrix. But come, conless that you were think- 
ing of bim.” 

“Of course I\was. Of course I was not trying » remember that verse 
of your favourite Victor Hugo— 
L’enfant 
Est le nom paternel dans un rayon doré.” 
* Bat seriously, tell me what he is like?” 





that you will not be further annoyed.” 

“T am most sincerely obliged to you, sir,” sbe replied in English, 
with jast so much accent as to render Shakspeare’s tongue even softer 
than it is; “ you have done me a great service, and I wish I could show 
my gratitude more palpably than by mere thanks.” 

I was too confused by her look to answer coberently ; but she spared 
me the trouble, by taking the hand of the child, who had all the while 
been standing by staring with open eyes of wonder, and left me with a 
bow and a smile. 

By the time I had recovered from my embarrassment, she was already 
half-way across the Pont-Royal. She had quickened her pace. I could 
follow securely, and I did so. She passed into the Rue de Lille, and, 
walking the whole length of it, entered one of the last houses, 

My plan was now to sound the porter belonging to the house, but I 
well knew the difficulty of the enterprise. From Cerberus to St. Peter, 
door-keepers have been noted for their amiable reception of strangers ; 
but the dragon who guarded the golden apples bimself could not have 
been less agreeable in his manners than the Paris concierge. It was 
therefore with much diffidence that I approached a thin, dark man, who 
sat, with an habitual scowl, behind the window of his box, fulfilling his 
difficult functions. 

“ Would you kindly tell me the name of the person who just en- 
tered?’’ 

“It is not my business to give information about the lodgers in this 
house,” was the reply. 

“But surely, Monsieur le Concierge,” said I, laying stress on the 
“ title,” « you would not refuse te discover a name which I have quite 
forgotten ?’ : 

As I spoke, I slipped a coin in his hand, It had its effect. 

“ If monsieur merel i, wishes to refresh his memory, I am sure I cannot 
refuse to assist him. Does monsieur mean the lady that came in with 
the basket and a little boy?” 

# py a 

“Tt is a Madame Sherwood, then, on the fourth story above the entre- 
sol, the left-hand door.” . 

“ Sherwood, ah! just so, She is married, is she not?’ How fervently 
Th the answer might be—.Vo. 

“ Yes, and she lives with her husband.” 

I collected myeelf. 

“ And he is an Englishman ?” 

“ Yes, and a teacher of languages, I believe. He gives lessons, if mon- 
sieur wishes to take any.” ® 

“ Thank you, thank you,” and I rushed from the house. 

I cr the street, and looked at the windows of the fourth story. 
There was nothing remarkable about them ; sol retraced my steps. As 
I went 1 mused. My first thought was of the incognita. That she should 
be married, and with a child of three or four years, seemed impossible, — 
she was so fresh, so blooming, and had none of that assured manner which 
wedlock guarantees. How strange! and, I confessed to myself, how dis- 
appoiating! I still hoped there might be some mistake. I, who had not 
felt an interest in anything for so long, could not restrain the strong emo- 
tions which this new one caused me. After seven years of society’s op- 
pression, where every sentiment, every passion even, had been made the 
slave of the general laws of worldiness, what a novelty would love, real 
love, be to me. And here was so worthy an object, one to whom my wealth 
w bring pleasure and ease—one who, if lovely in a black-straw bon- 
net,and an oid shawl, would be a queen of beauty in tarlatan and dia- 
monds. But those I swore she could never wear ; for I already chalked 
out a life of cottage simplicity, beyond the reach of a false world, where 
every heart was rouged and painted. 

Then the name of Sherwood. Where had I heard that name before? I 
searched the cobwebbed store-rooms of memory. Ah! there it is, in that 
old chest of school-boy reminiscences. Yes, I bad been at Rugby with a 
rues, but it could scarcely be this one, for I remembered his father 

been a large landed proprietor in Shropshire. What memories that 
name brought back, of those fresh days of active life, with an unshadowed 
field of hope before us, where life was subject to the Aladdin’s lamp of 
our wild imaginations, and the rainbow was above in its brightest 


I sat down in the Tuileries Gardens, for those memories saddened me. 
Iremembered Sherwood’s handsome, honest face, that all liked so 
He was vot much of a scholar. He could never remember his 

» quantities, or his Greek verbs; but when there happened to be an English 
- essay, he would write half-a-dozen for bis friends, and his own last of all; 
and his own somehow was always different im every idea, and yet better 
than all the rest. Then, at times, he would be the leader of all our fan, 
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Now there was nothing I hated so much as a married couple who were 
alwaysemaking love to one another; but I dreaded too much hear- 
ing my portrait drawa by so affectionate a wife, so I slowly opened 
the door. 

There, on the floor of a small room, simply but tastefully furnished, lay 
@ young man, whose face I could hardly see. The boy I had seen ia the 
morning with the incognita was pulling lustily with his little hands at 
his father’s long whiskers, and screaming with the excitement of that mer- 
ciful operation. A beautiful little girl ot two years was climbing up his 
knees, with a serious little face, which looked as if the fate of nations lay 
in the success of the attempt ; and the lady of the curl-papers, no longer 
with those literary appendages, nor even with flowing tresses, but with 
bright waves of golden hair braided low upon her neck—no longer with 
the old gown and the speckled shawl, but in all the grace of a simple 
French toilette—was silting with her work on her knees, gazing with a 
smile at her husband’s face, and he at her’s. Yes, it was her husband, 
and to my own honour I must say that I forgot my disappointment in ad- 
miration of that pleasant picture. 

An exclamation told me I was discovered, and in a second the young 
maa had started to his feet. Liitle Beaty, finally foiled, in her important 
attempt, had rolled softly on the carpet, secure in the plumpness that 
protected her tiny limbe. I stood, an intruder, before them. 

“I was right,” I exclaimed ; “it is, yes, it is Charles Sherwood. 
What! you dou’t remember me, your old Rugby friend, Edward A—— ?” 
The next moment we were locked ia one another’s arms. 

“ My dear fellow, how jovial it is to see you again. But how in the 
world did you unearth me ?” 

** You’ll not be jealous if I tell you?” 

He opened his dark eyes to the widest. Her fair 
girl’s cheek was crimson as a ripe peach. 

“] felt certain, monsieur,” gaid that voice which thrilled through me, 
“that you were really a friend, when you acted in so friendly a manner 
this morning.” 

And agaia the blush ran from cheek to brow, and Sherwood’s eye 
beamed with pleasure as he saw it. 

“ And you, A—— ; you are the handsome stranger that saved Beatrix 
from the insults of a low Frenchman this morning, who must have been 
depraved, indéed, to have expected anything but an indignant repulse 
from her, whose very-face beams with modesty, like —— ?”’ 

She placed her hand over his lips, and then put her arm in his, as he 
a at her with the admiration of a lover rather than that of a hus- 

and. 

“ You are right,” I replied ; “ and as a proof of it, I may confess that 
I was so struck myself with her loveliness that nothiug but that very ex- 
pression you speak of kept me back from ——” 

Poor Beatrix was quite overcome with all these remarks, and implored 
me to change the conversation. 

“ Will you believe,” she said, in extenuation of herself, * that I have 
been to market at that hour every day for the last six mouths, for, other- 
wise, I think we could scarcely afford to live in Paris, and have never 
once met with annoyance of any kind. I confess I am vain enough to 
put my hair in curl-papers and to wear a very old shawl ; but I assure 
7" I think I might dispense with them, if Charles did not force me to 
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_“ And, indeed, he is quite right, madame, and would be merely doing 
his duty if he obliged you to wear a regular mask,” I replied ; and I felt 
it eincerely, as I looked at her radiant face, in all the blushing beauty of 
a girl of nineteen, though, of course, she was older. 

We ran on for some time on every possible subject, old school-fellows 
have so much to tell each other. With what joy we went back to every 
memory of those jovial days when life had such intrinsic pleasure, and 
the bosom of the boy swelled with bigh hopes and eagle fancies for the 
future of the man. Happy were it for many of us if the world bad never 
lopped those young shoots of burning ambition, to replace them by nar- 
row principles and sordid interests. With what glad pleasure we recalled 
each one of our school friends, and learnt from one or the other what bad 
become of many of them. I found that I was here the chief informant. 
‘Sherwood had lived long abroad and lost sight of all his old chums, One 
wild fellow was now a quiet parson in a small village in Yorkshire, That 
man Jones, whom we all thought so steady, was now the fastest fellow 
on the turf. One had joined a regiment which had gone to India; an- 
other had had a dreadful row and was off to the diggings ; while another, 
poor fellow, was dead of consumption in the Isle ot Wight. 


I turned to his wife. 








' replied. 


*‘ And yourself?” Sherwood asked, when we had gone through the list. 
“ Am what 


“You remember that I wasan orphan. My majority brought 





you see me, though, I fear, scarcely what you knew me,” I | 


me four thousand a-year and the old place, where I have been but once 
since I came of age. I have been living all over the world, and seen it 
all, till lam sick of it. I have not an interest on earth, and I believe, if 
I could read hearts, scarce a true friend in it but yourself, old fellow.” 

Sherwood mused. 

“JT know your complaint,” he said, “I once suffered from it myself, 
Can you guess where I found my cure ?” 

" Where ”? 

“ Here,” he replied, drawing his wife closer to him. “I would have 
given the world, and all in it, at one time, for six feet of cold earth ; but 
I believe now, if I received a formal invitation to Paradise, I would not 
go if Beatrix and the little ones were not asked also.” 

Again her fair cheek went among the roses of Lancaster. 

“| have thought of marriage,’’ I answered, “ but in vain. I have seen 

80 much of those insipid damsels who flaunt in white tarlatan, and‘flirt 
in pretty nothings bebind French fans, that I assure you, madame, ’till 
to-day I bad lost ell faith in the worth of womankind. I believed that 
those of whom one reads in novels —women of character—meet compa- 
nions for a man who is not wholly a fool, and beings that one can 
admire as well as love, were all fictions of authors’ brains. I have 
at least discovered one exception, but I know not if I shall ever find a 
second. 
“T think you will,” she replied, “and mavy more, if you seek them 
where you should, The world spoils us all ; and you must confess that 
our weaker characters assimilate more easily with it. But dinner,” 
she added, “ is on the table—will you try the effect of a change of diet? 
You will fiod ours simple enough, and, if you can dine at so early an 
hour, you will at least run no risk of that demon that haunts the b/acé 
—the gout.’ 

And I dine with them, on roast mutton and potatoes, and, will you 
believe it, I never enjoyed a dinner’better. A little Norman “bonne” 
waited on us, and proved a pleasant variety after bustling waiters or 
pompous Mercuries, Mrs. Sherwood’s fair hands had helped to cook the 
roast, and Sherwood’s merry hospitality was a sauce that made veni- 
son of the “ jigot.” 

We did not stay to sip our wine in the dining room. The children 
were kissed and kissed again, and sent to bed. Beatrix slipped from the 
room, and returned, bearing in triumph a well-crusted bottle, followed 
by the little maid with glasses and dessert. 

“ This isa jovial moment, A——,” said Sherwood ; “an old school- 
fellow is dear as a prodigal son returning, and we must kill the fatted 
calf to celebrate the occasion. You have had but a meagre dinner, bu 
you shall now be regaled by a bottle of arare wine, of which you have 
never perbaps heard. My cellar is not large, for I live like an Arab, 
mostly on water; but I have three dozen of this nectar, a bottle of which 
I produce on every choice occasion. It is grown and made on a little 
strip of land where, eight years ago, I first saw Beatrix ; and whether 
that association delades me or not, I know not, but certes, I believe 
there is no bottle that could hold a candle to this.’’ 

We drew round the fire, the bottle was uncorked, the wine proved 
excellent, with or without its associations, and as the generous juice 
warmed our hearts the past flew back to us all. 

“Tn vino veritas,” I cried, after some talk ; “ this vintage is so good 
that I would fain know where it lies?” 

“Tn the happiest corner of the earth to me,” said Charles. 

“The happiest, but yet onee the saddest,” said Beatrix. 

My curiosity was excited, and I did not rest till I had drawa Sherwood 
out to tell me the story of his courtship. 

“On one conditien,” he answered, * that you, Beatrix, leave us.” 

* Let me stay,” she said, clinging to him, and looking imploringly 
into his face. “I, too, have never heard it. I long to bear it, Charles,’ 

4“ hee must promise, then, never to check me, dearest.”’ 

“T will.” 


KNOWING WHAT WE WANT. 
BY HARRY HIEOVER. 


It may be said or supposed that every man knows this, and to a cer 
tain degree he does so; but the knowing bow to get it, or the really 
knowing it when he sees it, is quite a different affair. For instance: a 
man wants a dress coat; he knows that—-that is, he knows bis want ; 
but if he has lived till the age of twenty on a farm, or in a country vil- 
lage, he will bave about as correct an idea of what is truly a dress coat, 
as he would have of the ceremonial and etiquette of a levee. This can 
be no matter of surprise, nor would it amount to the slightest indication 
of any want of acuteness of intellect, or even in a general way of any 
want of taste to admire what is in itself admirable ; it merely shows him 
unaceustomed to a particular object, consequently unable to judge of its 
merits or imperfections. 

We might suppose a tailor, whose business is to make coats, could 
set our country friend right ; but a man being a tailor in no way insures 
his being capable of this. A first-rate London workman could of course 
do this; but the “ Snip” of the village, albeit his showboard exhibits 
the mystic words “ From London,” knows no more of a dress coat than 
does his customer. If Snip was on speaking terms with Sir Jobo’s va et, 
he might get the loan of a pattern; but if he did be would make, as 
poor Brumme! would have called it, “a thing,” and a different thing to 
any he had ever before made; but he could no more convert bis cloth 
into a London dress coat, than he could convert himself into a London 
superfine tailor. 

It is pretty much the same as regards judgment and tasie in horses, 
carriages, and the appointments necessary to either. Judgement, as re- 
lates to horses, is of several kinds, or rather to be shown iu several ways. 
Some are particularly acute in this attribute in one way, some in another: 
a thorough judge must be perfect in all. There is the judgment of what 
is ia himself a good kind of a horse ; then comes tbat of judging of the 
good kind for a particular purpose. This latter phase in judgment em- 
braces a perfect knowledge of looks, size, speed, action, strength, and, as 
far as the eye or enquiry can go, of constitution ; for, as in a coat, what 
would be quite proper for full dress on an evening in Belgravia, would 
be absurd at an ordinary dinner party, though, allowing for degrees of 
comparison, a dress or evening coat is proper for both places: it is the 
adapting the coat to the occasion that makes the well-dressed man. 
So the using the right sort of horse for the purpose chiefly coustitutes 
the well-mounted man; and it is in this particular that so mapy men 
fail. 

To be an equally good judge of horses for all purposes falls to the lot 
of no man: he who comes nearest to it is the best general judge. To be 
this, even in a moderate degree, is not shown by one man in fifty, though 
he may more or less have kept horses all his life. There is but one sort 
of man who can by any possibility arrive at being a good general judge: 
he must have begun early to accustom his eye to just and quick percep- 
tions of merits and defects: he must have an inherent love for the ani- 
mal to induce him to devote sufficient time to perfect his eye and taste, 
and must practically make himself master of, or at least proficient in all 
the sports or usages to which the horse is applied. He should be, as 
amateur, a jockey, steeple-chaser, hunting rider, trotting rider, a per- 
fectly gentlemanly park rider, and a good coachman. I might be asked 
if, among his other practice, he should not be a military rider. This 
would be quite unnecessary. Anything that is handsome, and has com- 
manding action and strength enough to carry the necessary weight, is 
good enough for a charger ; and, supposing our judge to be a private in- 
dividual, a perfect knowledge of chargers or troop horses would be quite 
or nearly useless to him : such horses are ueually selected by persons mak- 
ing the purchase of them. ; 

I do not at all mean to say itis necessary, or even of. any consequence 
to the generality of persons that they should practise all I have stated, 
because it isin no way necessary that such persons should be general 
good judges of horses ; but if their pursuits induce the keeping horses of 
all sorts, it then becomes quite necessary they should be good judges of 
each—that is if they wish to be served with comfort and advantage by 
the animals they keep, independent of not paying twice as much in the 
purchase as the animal is worth, which a bad judge most indisputably 
would do. 

It is quite true that we sometimes, nay frequently, see a man of four- 
teen or more stone @ perfect judge of the powers of racehorses in general, 
or the pretentions of a particular one ; but the chances are, this man has 
grown into fourteen stone weight, yet began his intercourse with them 
when he could ride six: his knowledge and judgment bave grown with 
his growth, and racing or training is his business: he has learned that 
business as he would have learned to be a coachmaker, as a means of sup- 
port and emolument. In stating a man must be fond of the animal, and 
the sports or purposes he is employed in, to become a judge, I alluded to 
gentlemen, who, unless their inclination leads them that way, will not 
devote their time to the becoming proficient in any use the horse is appli- 
ed to. The ordinary man becomes jockey, hunteman, or coachman, from 
circumstances : the gentleman would become neither, unless his predilec- 
tions led him that way. It matters not whether practice ia this is the re- 
sult of taste or necessity, if that practice is carried on: the only differ- 
ence is, the professional is obliged to use constant practice, the amateur 
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is not. 











Hence why the former usaally excels ; and if proof were want- 
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the aseless proceeding of leading them out. If he veutares to remark pattern by which to get another, of course he can do so; but should he~ 





ing to show that it is practice from early youth, and continued afterwards, that they are not adapted to the purpose specified, his customer at once | ever want to get a sensible man as an acquaintance, let us hope he 
D 


“ya t j It »ts up his bristle ged indignity of any one dictating to him | show somethi i if as two beings of the same race can pos- 
that causes this superiority ia the professional, we need oaly call to our | eee ae To - the suppo gaity y g ing as unlike bimse gs 


hat, in a general way, @ very perfect huotsman knows 

salads soot e vosahaese thee does the footman of the same family, — 

the most accomplished jockey could form bat a most imperfect — - 

tween the bunter fit to carry a heavy man in a thick strong coun'ry, po | 
the one calculated for eleven stone ia Leicestershire. Norte 

Among quite uneducated men we constantly see far better Jucges Ot | 


stables as if they were animals of a distinct species. 


horses for particular purposes than we meet among gentlemen; aad it | tomer something to this effect—* Dear me, I did not thiuk him balf so 


ever beso. The jockey, trainer, huntsman, coachman, oreved post- 
arian from practice become judges of the horses they use: they ae. 
prougut up among and constantly use such ; but we fiad amoug 7 _ 
men, whoin practice brings acquainted with all sorts of animals, fur bet- 
ter general judges of horses than are found among professionals. Nor | 
can this be avy matter of surprise ; the professional, be his avocatiou | 
what it may, devotes his time, thoughts, and atteatioa solely to the ob- 
jects that coatribute to his livelihood: the amateur devotes his to the dif- | 
ferent objects that promote his pleasure, though possibly still keeping bis 
eye ou the advautage au intimate knowledge of each invariably brings 
with it. Such knowledge may not extend to the being enabled to make 
any of them a soarce of much profit, for he scarcely hopes to do 80; but 
he makes himself master enough of what he takes pleasure in, pot to be 
much duped ia the prosecation of it. Perbaps he learns to kaow enough 
to derive advantage in some way from his pursuits, eicher ia popularity, 
in show, or in profit. ; 

I um quite aware it isheld ungentlemanly iu a man selling his hanters 
or borses so as to derive profit, or, at all events, an increased price on the 

urchase money for them. 1 own a good deal of such feeling myself ; 
aud bad I ever been a man of large fortane, my pride woald have made 
me eschew anything of the sort: but not baving been such, I was fair in 
an honourable, and I venture to hope gentlemanly way, to avail myself 
of such advantages as nerve and practice afforded me, and by these bav- 
ing made the raw material iato a somethiag that met the wishes aad 
views of those whose necks and exertions were very properly at a bigher 
premium than my own. ’ 

But disliking horse-dealing (for horse dealing it is, let us mask it as’ we 
may) as much as I ever did, the pride that led to the dislike was wrong. 
The brewer or the banker gets into parliament : is recognized at @ levee. 
The one avails himself of his knowledge of malt and hops ([ beg par- 
don for supposing such to form the prominent feature in brewing), 
the other in a perfect knowledge how to turn other persons’ money to the 
best advantage to the firm or sole chief. Why, then, in a commercial ; 
country should the turning anything to advantage meet reprehension ? 

Bat, says the brewer or banker, borse-dealers are the very ecum of the 
earth. Say, not borse-dealers, but some or many of the class, this is true. 
Bat, on the other hand, call on Anderson of Piccadilly, a borse-dealer and 
no more, aud you will meet with an accueil, a gentlemanly address, with 
a proper deference to superior station that you would only find corres- 
ponded with in the very high of those engaged in commerce of another 
description. There is not, per se, anything more derogatory in selling a 
horse at a profit than there is in trafficking in any other merchandise ; 
the respectability of the man of trade depends on the man who trades, 
not on that he trades in. 

We might naturally conclude that the man whose business is the deal- 
ing in horses must be a thoroughly good judge of them. To a certain 
degree he unquestionably is so ; that is, each man becomes a judge of 
the particular class of animal in which he deals; for we are not to ex- 

t to find first-rate hunters, carriage horses, ladies’ horses, and park 
omar in the same stables with omnibus horses, posters, and five-and- 
twenty guinea hacks to be used forall purposes. As different as are the 
Classes of horses dealt in, are usually the classes of men who deal in 
them : all good judges of the kind of horse their eye is accustomed to cri- 
ticise and appreciate, but neither of them as general judges to be called 
good ones. The one would estimate beauty, action, or pleasantry to the 
rider, at a higher price than each or all combined would fetch, in point of 
price, among the customers of the inferior dealer ; the latter would not 
discriminate to the extent he ought between mediocrity and what ap- 
proached perfection ; he might be shown a horee of the class in which he 
deals, and might very accurately valae him at (say) forty pounds: he 
might be shown another ; bis —— would be quite good enough to 
see this was a very superior animal to the other, so he sets him down at 
perhaps eighty, but he would never dream of valuing him at a bundred 
and fitty—be could not bring himself to consider there was a huadred and 
ten difference between the two. 

We will say such a man was owner of a good-looking little nag. As 

a hack, strong, fast, sate, free, yét quiet : five great recommendations in 
@ hack. His bead is a little inclined to be coarse, a little heavy on the 
bit, and his action, though good and safe, not strikingly showy. He 
shows him to a London dealer at a fair. Up comes another animal very 
much of the same cut, except having the head of a race-horse, which he 
«atries in its proper place with the reins on his neck, and ten steps show 
his knee-up action to be first-rate. The London dealer is asked £30 for 
the hack first shown. His answeris a civil one, and one much used: 
“* Thank you for the sight of him. He isa very nice little horse ; but I 
should not buy him.” To the inferior dealer’s surprise, he sees £70 or 
more at once readily given. He has got, we will say, a wrinkle or two 
as to heads, mouths, aud action ; still it would not do for him to buy in 
at such proportionate advanced price for such perfections. Why? Sim- 
ply because his customers are not judges enough of such attributes to give 
the price they are worth, or, at least, will bring with those who are. 
Supposivg his customers, or some of them, did appreciate such things at 
“their marketable price, they would not pay that price ; so the inferior 
dealer still purchases and seils the sort he has been accustomed to ; and 
-of such no doubt he is a good jadge. Now, bad the London dealer chosen 
to speak as he felt, be Would have said, * Could I not have got the hack 
I have bought under £100, I would not bave left him; bat [ would not 
have yours in my stable.” I have seen numbers of farmers on good- 
looking, sound, useful horses; I scarcely ever saw one on a neat, tasty, 
gentlemanly, or really fiae horse. The young farmer really “ knows what 
he wants,” aud gets it, which he easily can do. He wants a fair-looking, 
sound animal, that can slap along at a good rate ; and though that pace 
avould go nigh to dislocate the back of one accustomed to a neat quick- 
-stepping hack, the young rastic is strong: so we may say nature “ suits 
the back to the horse” as well as to the * burthen.”” Our hero also wants 
a saddle and bridle : as both looking new is his chief estimation of what 
will be a bit of show off at fair or market, he employs a man to make 
both, whose chiet line of business may be guessed at by the exhibition of 
@ cart-coliar or two on a peg outside the window, and a tuft of scariet 
aud blue to ornament the top of a winker-bridle within ; shape and make 
are left to the taste of the maker, the uly hia@given being that the sad- 
dle shall bea smart smallish size, and the bit “a nobby one,” by which 
is to be understood a shape that Lord Wilton would faint at, if he could 
‘faint at anything. Well, if young Jolter has got what he wants, why the 
above-mentioned noble gets no more ; bat the nature of the wants are 
somewhat different. 

It is no doubt of the first importance to know what-we want. If we 

mean to arrive at the object ot our wishes, and get what we want, we 
“mast consider what term will best express the desired object. Now, I 
have plenty of acquaintance who could in a very few words most clearly 
- define anything in the borse way that they might want, from the race- 
horee to the shooting pony ; but I have more, who, should they tell me 
they wanted a “ A courtesy only would make me forbear saying— 
'“ Exouse me, you want no such thing.” Tbe truth is, such men merely 
want @ good-iooking quiet unimal to carry them safely along the road or 
street. Huudreds of persons have complained to me of the difficulty of 
finding a horse to suit them. I never in my own person experienced this, 
except when wanting the money to get oue. I ever found that when I[ 
had cash in Drummond’s hands, there was always such horses as I wanted 
ia the hands of some one disposed to sell ; but then I flatter myself I did 
kuow what I wanted, where to seek it, and how to ask for it. We will 
Suppose & Man goes to a dealer’s stable : one of those who do not know 
“what to ask for, commonly begins—“ Mr. A, or B, | want a horse.” Our 
dealer bows, expecting a somewhat more definite description of what the 
gentleman wants. Finding this is not given, he is quite astute enough to 
guess from tke gentleman’s vague speech that he is one of the following 
three sorts of customers :—One wko comes from curiosity, or, at all 
parhere. with only haif an intent of buying; one whe cannot describe what 
wants, or really does not know. ‘The dealer can in such case only 


- mentally shrag up his shoulders, and invite the gentl to look at, in 
his late Majesty’s phrase. “the. Gratoman to L00k ab, 
does worm out of A geet the whole equadren,” Possibly the dealer 


le i 
the road ; or he may use the ol at he wants a horse to carry him on 


to fancy he knows a little what bis 
conducting him to another stable 


“hackney.” Our dealer now begins 
customer wants, and with this end is 
to show him two or three clever cobs, 


taii as L now fiad he is,” We will now suppose the customer to have be- 
come tractable enough to suffer himself to be taken to the backs | bave 
alluded to, the chances are he will not look twice at either of them ; for, 


| notwithstaadiog the lesson be bad ia the horse he WOULD gee out, Dut to 


trust to bis own judgmeut of horses in their stable? he canaot couceive 
that a merry littie back, with good action, and making the most of bim- 
self when out, looks ot twice the size aud importance he did when eu- 
gaged in the homely cecupation of uibbliog at bis hay, or indulging in a 
baif-doze in bis stall. ’ 

Such mea will not be guided as to seeing out such animals as are likely 
to suit them, nor will they buy such if they are showathem. They bave 
really no right whatever to go toa dealer’s stable or any stable—let 
them go to a fair: there they will eee scores of animals led and driven ; 
they would fix on what etrack their fancy ; and the end of it will be they 
will find their selection looking as different when in their own stable as 
they did when shown in a fair, as in an adverse ratio did the hundred-and- 
fiity guinea nag in his box and out of it. If gentlemea who do not kaow 
what they want, object to a fair, let them go to a London sale by auction 
—they will probably thiuk they there see what they want. Let them bay : 
if they do not, in a dealing phrase, get a “ dig,’’ and in American par- 
lance “an almighty” ove, lama bad prophet, and things are wonder- 
fully changed. A man, dealer or not, who has a horse or horses to sell, 
and koows what he is about, is quite willing that people who doa’t know 


“what they want should go to the fair, the repository, or possibly he would 


add the d—, provided they do not come to him. 

Now let us see how wen who do know what they want usually act 
and express themselves. We will say one of these drives his Stanhope 
into a dealer’s yard, where it is knowa choice road-horses are to be found. 
The customer looks as if he knows what he is about; his horse comes 
stepping into the yard as if he went on India-rabber; stops handily ; 
the tiger or groom jamps out and faces him; the horse perhaps play- 
fully snaps or pretends to snap at him, but standing in an attitude that 
would seem to say to the dealer—‘ What do you think of me?” The 
owaer, my life on it, does not bring out the “ Mr. I wanta horse.’ If 
he is a stranger, the dealer sees at a glance that whatever description 
of horse may be wanted he must be clever of the sort. If he is known, 
the above fact is well-knowa also. ‘“ Weston, (or any other name) I 
want a hack :” this alone from such a man would do; but he perhaps 
adds, smiling, and pointiug to the horse he has driven in, “ something 
like this will do.’ Weston makes one of his politest and most deferen- 
tial bows. “I should think his match would do for any one, sir, the 
only difficulty is to get such. If you will permit me, I will show you 
one I consider particularly clever.’’ The chances are, there is a deal ; 
each knows what is wanted, The customer does not give the trouble 
of seeing out what his critical and close-jadging eye tells him is not the 
sort. The dealer does not pay his customer the bad compliment of at- 
tempting to impose any that are not, on his notice. 

It is something the same if a judge goes to a hunting dealer. He does 
not merely state, “ I want a hunter ;”’ it would be tantamount to saying 
to a butcher, ‘1 want a bit of meat.” If the customer and the dealer 
know each other, the former has only to say—‘ Smart, have you any- 
thing by you that I should like, to carry myself?”’ The reply would be 
at once—** Yes, I have, sir ;”’ or, “ I shall be happy to show you what 
there is;” or, “ I really have not at this moment anything in I should 
say is likely to please you.”’ What an infinity of trouble ail this saves. 
The dealer knows he could not talk his customer into purchasing what is 
not in qualifications Ais sort ; nor would he wish, perhaps, todo so. For, 
in Many cases, retaining the custom of a man who frequently buys, far 
outweighs tbe consideration of selling him a horse he will afterwards 
fiad fault with ; for let people say what they will, a respectable dealer 
cannot, without having recourse to proceedings that he would be quite 


The dealer means no euch dictation, for of course | sibly be: for he is one of those Who does not koow what he wants, nor 
it is a matter of perfect indiffereace to him what any maa may choose to | will, aoless some kind vision in his dreams should whisper “ Brains ” 

ride ; bat be knows what the other does not—that the horses when out, 
would be as different to what he supposed them when standing ia the | 
He guesees pretty , 
well that the ouly result of the trouble would be a remark from bia cus, 





P.N.C.C, 


The thing which drove me from my late purcbase of Longfield Hall in 
Cumberland—after nine months’ trial,—back to town, bas been a dead 
secret, uatil this present writing. My friends bave foand a mine of 
reasons to explain the circamstatice: either the county families refused 
to visit us; or our iacome was not more than enougl to maintain our 
lodge-keeper ; or my eldest daught@r had made love to the surgeon’s 
young man at Nettleton ; or [ could not get on without my billiards and 
my five to two at whist; or [ had been horae-whipped by Lord Wapshaw 
for riding over his houuds. There was more behind the curtafn than peo- 
pie thought ; and a thousand other good-natured explanations. 

The actuai facts are there: We arrived in Cumberland at the close of 
last autumn, and were as happy for some months as the days were long 
—and the days were very long indeed ; everybody was kiod and hospita- 
| ble to us, and, on our parts, my port became a proverb and my daughters 
| a toast. It was “ Blathera, come and take pot-luck,’’ from almost any 
| neighbour I fell in with on my walks; or, “ Mr. Biathers, we see nothing 
| of your good wife and family,’”’ from the archdeacon’s lady, though we 
| bad been dining at the Cloisters three times within the fortoight ; or, 
“ Lord aod Lady Wapshaw have tae———” but, no; the forms of fami- 
liarity, through which the bigh nobility communicate with,their inti- 
mates, should not be lightly quoted. In a word, then, I was a popular 
man and “ an accession to the county.” 

In the early spring time I began to feel the country gentleman’a, first 
grief; it came over with the swallows and, like them, never left my roof. 
Two of my acquaintances—men I had never esteemed as evil geni 
over on an April day to Longfield ; Sir Chaffia Stumps and Biffa Biffia 
of the Oaks; they were unusually cordial—quite empressé+, my wife sub-) 
sequently observed—to all of us, and after luncheon they desired to have 
some conversation with me in my study; that is the apartment wherein’ 
I keep my Landed Gentry, my stomach-pump (a capital thing to have 
Lar @ country-bouse), and my slippers, and thither my two guests were 


ered. 

“ It has always been the custom, my dear Blathers,” said the baronet, , 
“for the tenant of Longfield Halil to be the president of the Nettleton 
Cricket-club ; that we should offer, that he should accept that honour, is 
due to his position in the county” (and indeed there was scarcely a flat 
piece of ground big enough to play upon in all the district, except in my 
paddock, I well know). “Lather, your predecessor, was president ; 
Siogin was president before him; the Longfields of Longfield were 
presidents time out of mind ; and you—Blaihers— you will be president 
now?’ 

“ Of course you will,” agreed Biffin. 

“ But, my dear sirs,” said I, “ what shall I have to do?—what will be 
my duties, my—” 

“* Do!—nothing at all,” interrupted Sir Chuffin Stumps, “ positively 
nothing ; you have no daties, only privileges; let us have your 
to play upon ; dine with us on Wednesdays ia the tent, and on the great 
match-days ; give a erust of bread and a shakedown to a swell from any 
long distance, now and then; you sit at the head of the festive board— 
your health is drunk continually—you are appealed to upon all the 
nice points of the game, and your decision is fioal. Ii’s a splendid 
post !’ 

* Splendid!” echoed Biffin. 

“ But I have not played at cricket for this thirty years,” Lurged. “I 
don’t know the rules. I couldn’t see the ball, if you were to give me all 


creation. I’m as blind as a bat.” 

“ Ha, ha, very good,” laughed the baronet. “ A bat—d’ye see, Biffia, 
—a bat? Blathers wiil do, depend upon it; he’ll keep the table in a 
roar. As for the game, Mr. President, it’s just what it used to be—round 
instead of under, that’s all: and they cut a good deal oftener and stop 
mach less, perhaps, than they used to do,” 

“ Dear me,” egaid I, “ then there’s not so many of them as there were, 
I suppose?” 


above practising, impose upon a sensible man and a good judge, nor 
would be attempt or wish te do so. 

Yet there are circumstances uader which a man may go to the most 
respectable dealer in the world, pay a long price, and yet not pet any- 
thiag bordering on what he wishes to have. These are where he caa- 
not make the man understand what he does want, or, supposing bim 





what would suit him, or being determined to buy what the other 
well knows would not. After be has found this out, he will not, even 
to himself, admit that he bas acted like a fool; so he everywhere 
aflicms the dealer was a rogue. If his friends perceive the animal is 
not at all suited to the purpose they see him used for, the chances are 
he says, “ Aye, this is one of ———’s precious bargains.’ —— had 
nothing at all to do with selling bim the horse, further than having 
him sbowo out when desired to do so, and then receiviog his money ; 
the truth is, the customer was an ass, and —— euffers io character 
from it. 

Now I daily see persons who I really believe do know what they 
want, as respects horses; for, judging by the complacency and per- 
fect air of satisfaction they exhibit, wheu riding or driving their animal, 
it is but natural to couclude they have got what they want, conse- 
queatly now kuow what they wanted. They may very fairly say— 
* You see, 1 am one of those who do know what they want: I wanted 
jast such a horse as this, and have, as you see, got him.” The answer 
aoy jadge would long to make would be—* You have, and a most pre- 
cious beast you have got.” 

Ihave two persous vow in my eye, both of whom I conclude have 
somehow or other got what they wanted. Should they want another. 
{ should recommend them to show them one they have got as a pattern 
of their somewhat singular wishes. They can take their cherished animal 
to a dealer : they wili not be reduced to the very ambiguous assertion of 
“ T want a horse.” They have oaly to show the specimen of their taste, 
and put the definite question—* Pray, Mr. Tasty, bave you a horse like 
this lor sale?’ * No, sir, really | have not—thank God,” inwardly adds 
Tasty. “Iam not surprised at that,” replies the customer, somewhat 
triumphantly ; ‘‘ I was a long time in finding this,” patting him on the 
neck as he saysit. “I should think you was,” gravely replies Tasty, 
whose estimation of the animal by his looks is no way heightened on see- 
ing his action as he leaves the yard. 

1 must, however, give a short sketch of the two persons I have alluded 
to, and their horses, as they pass my window twice a day. The one is a 
tall, gentlemanly-looking man, with a seat that would he at once shown 
by a person sitting on a high gate without a place he could lodge or rest 
his feet upon. I conclade this is meant to be military. The brown beast 
he rides is of ordinary size, neither blood-like, cob-like, hunter or racer- 
like, or, in fact, like anything but itself. His head is not altogether so 
outrageously bad, but it is set on like that of a hammer, and is one of 
those that convince you there can be no energy in the body to which it 
belongs. The legs are very well put on, if they belonged to a deal table ; 
and they progress as do the arms of a pair of compasses, when we make 
the latter, as it were, walk. The brute appears to have fair loins, this 
arising from bis being so narrow across the hips that no hip-bone is 
shown ; so all looks emooth and level. Independently of which, be is in 
point of flesh in tip-top condition. He sports a splendid crimson forehead 
band, perhaps io imitation of royalty ; and a kind of military curb-bit, 
*with which we cannot suppose he could be taken alive, even were he in 

the Crimea. It is really delightful to see such perfect satisfaction as 
horse and man exhibit in their journey through life, or at all events to- 
wards Fulham. 
_ The other sports a moustache, one of the half-shooting, balf-walking 
jackets, usually all winter a pair of the Life Guardsman’s japanned boots, 
hunting spurs, and at all seasons an immense hunting crop, with a keeper 
as Jong and as large as a saddle-flap. His nag shows a good deal of 
breeding, weedy legs, and still more weedy body. I always see him in 
what I suppose he considers a hunting gallop, which may account for 
every bit of musule being hunted from the body of the nag. The master 
Occasionally pretends to stand io his stirraps, showing no doubt, as he 
conceives, how our Derby jockeys perform the preliminary canter. He 
looks at his horse’s action first dowa the near, then off-side ; and as the 
animal sprawls something like a tired dromedary, no doubt the owner 
figures to himself the advantage of siride. He bas, [ make no doubt, at 
preseat got what he wants; but, ualess he alters bis pace, I suspect the 
shadow of it will only shortly remain. 





and as mapy showy little blood-like park hacks. Judge the man’s asto- 
pany —- ee desired to order from his box or call a hunter that 
h “pe at a undred and fifty. standing near sixteen hands 3 or a cab 
poy oh this is balf sold to Lord Somebody for such purpose. What is to 
- one ? it is quite useless to disturb either horse, or harass the man, by 


Has neither of these persons auy one to tell him better? Doubtless 
there are many who could do so; but it would be really sheer cruelty to 
put the first out of humour with his nag; and, as to the other, I should 
not conceive any one could do so. There is nO reason to suppose the 
first is HOt @ man of sense, and, save aud except in riding horses and sad- 
diery, @ man of taste. The latter, should he wish to show his horse as a 


to be able to do this, not permitting the dealer to put into bis hauds | 


* And as for near-sight,” pursued Sir Chuffia, “ play in epectacles,) 


Bampshus, our great wicket-keeper, he plays in spectacles ; Grogram, 
your vice-president, he plays in spectacles ; it’s considered rather an ad- 
vantage than otherwise to play in 


spectacles,” 

“ Certainly,” echoed Biffin, “its a great advantage.” 

“So good-bye, Blathers,” said both gentlemen rising ; “ the first of 
May is our meeting day, and the tent must be up and everything ar- 
ranged, of course, by that time; but Grogram will write and let you 
kuow every particular.” 

And that was how I was made P.N.C.C., almost without a struggle. 

In the course of a week [ received a letter from Grogram, saying that 
there would be no difficulty whatever about anything ; he would settle 
about the dining-tent, and the dressing-tent, and the cooking-tent, and I 
should only have the contracts for food and the wine-tasting to manage; 
the biring of a bowler, the cutting and rolling of the grass, The com 
matches for the year—I should, of course, arrange about myself; and 
wust be sure, he wrete, to let all the members of the club know of the 
day of meeting, and all the playing members of every match-day, and to 
dun Lord Wapshaw for his two years’-due subscriptions, as the treasurer 
didu’t like to—ewith some other little matters; and, by the bye, did I 
happen to have my cricket toggery complete yet? as, if not, be (Gro- 
gram) could let me have a registered belt almost for nothing, because he 
had growa out of it, he was sorry to say, himself; also some improved 
galvanised india-rabber leg-guards, and some tubular batting-gloves, and 
a catapuli—remarkably cheap. The postscript said, “of course you will 
come out in flannels and «pike-soles.”’ 

[really thought when I first read this letter that I should have died 
with anxiety. I showed it to Mrs. Blathers, and she fairly burst into 
tears, and it was hours before we could either of us look our difficulties 
calmly in the tace. Flannels I bad at that moment upon my person the 
ouly description of flannel garment which I possessed—a jerkin coming 
down no distance at all, and not to be dreamt of as a reception-dress to 
the club and half the county apon the first of May ; spike-sole I did bap- 
pen to have, being a skater, and set them out accordingly ; bat what 
sible use a pair of skates could be for cricket I could not imagine. The 
rest of the things I sent to Grogram for, who accommodated me with 
them very good-naturedly for fifteen pounds fifteen shillings. I put them 
all on—one way and another—but could make no use of the catapult, 
except to sit in it, and my youngest child had convulsions, because, she 
sobbed, Pa looked so like that dreadful diver whe lived in the pond at 
the Polytechnic. 

I issued all the circulars, and signed myself the obedient servant of two 
hundred and forty-six strange gentlemen. I set my gardener and my 
coachman to roll out the cricket-ground. I tasted the bad sherry of the 
three Nettleton wine-merchants, and made two of them my enemies for 
life. My advertisements for a bowler were answered by a host of youths, 
with immense professions and very limited employment ; some were from 
Lord’s, some from the Oval, “ the Maribaun know’d him well enough,” 
averred one young gentleman ; another—with a great hollow in his hand 
from constant practice—aflirmed, that “if I wanted hart, there I had it, 
and no mistake ;’’ by which he meant that Art was ensbrined in his pro- 
per person—and him I chose. 

The first of May was as the poets love to paint it: the white tents glit- 
tered in sunshine, and the flags fluttered from their tops to a gentle 
breeze; the wickets were pitched upon the velvet sward, a fiddle and cor- 
nopean, concealed in the shrubbery, welcomed every arrival with See the 
Conquering Hero Comes ; and the president’s heart beat high with the 
sense of his position. I was attired in my full diving-dress, over the 
Nettleton uniform, and I held a bat in my right hand. The sides were 
chosen, and the game began; the carriages of the nobility and gentry 
formed a brilliant circle round the ground ; a fiying ball, struck by a 
hand more skilful than common, gave their situation the least touch of 
peril to enbance it. I myself was placed at one of the wickets, and my 
new bowler was placed opposite to me ; he and I had practised together 
for a day or two, and be knew the balls I liked. 1 sent the sixth out to 
the left with a great bang, to the admiration of all but Grogram—who is 
& person of saturnine disposition—and got three runs; alas! the un 
fessional Wilkins—the swiftest round-hand in the club—then inherited 
the mission of my destruction by bowling to me; the whizz of his balls 
absolately took away my breath, and, if they bad struck me, would 
doubtless have taken away my legs. But I placed the bat resolutely in 
the earth, aad cowered behind it as well as [ could manage. At last, 
after a warning cry of Play !—about as inappropriate a name as he could 
have called it—a tornado seemed to sweep past me, followed by a smack 
as of the resistance of flesb, and the wicket keeper ejaculated “ Out!” to 
my infiaite joy. f 

Then came the happy time of cricket. The danger of the thing being 
over for that whole innings, you have nothing to do but to lie on the 











ground with a cigar, and explain how you bad intended to have caught 
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that ball, and hit it between long field off and cover point ; when you 
holloa out, “ Butter-fingers!”’ and “Wide!” and“Run it out!” My happi- 
ness, however, was but of short duration ; the new bowler delivered bis 
deadly weapon against the rest in a manner he had known better than to 
practice upon me. Wilkins, too, seemed to derive new strength from 
every ball he struck towards the sky, and reaped the air with tbat tre- 
pote Bay arm of his more terribly than ever. In an hour and twenty mi- 
nates, we were fagging out on our side. The president bad his choice of 
places; and, having observed that the wicket-keepers had either stopped 
the balls, or much diminished their velocity before they arrived at long- 

, 1 declared for that happy post. Alas! this was the case no longer. 
Swit as thought, and infinitely more substantial, the balls rushed with 
unabated fury beside me ; hardly, by leaping into the air, and stretching 
my legs very wide apart, could I escape the fearful concussioa. “ Stop 
’em! Stop ’em!” screamed the fielders. “ Why the deuce don’t he stop 
2em ?”’ bawled old Grogram, indignantly. So 1 waited my opportunity, 
watching, hat in hand, till one came slower than usual ; and then I pounc- 
ed upon him from behind, as a boy does on a butterfly. The crown of my 
hat was carried away, indeed, but the missile could not force its way 
through my person, and I threw it up to the man that hallo’d for it 
most in triumph ; but my reputation as a cricketer was gone for ever. 

At dinner I was comparatively successful. Lord Wapshaw was on my 
right ; Sir Cbuffin Stamps on my left ; two long lines of gentlemen in 
flannels were terminated, perspectively, by Grogram, opposite ; the arch- 
deacon raid grace; my new bowler assisted in waiting at table ; and 
everything was upon the most gorgeous scale. Presently, however, the 
rain came down in torrents, and, in spite of the patent imperviousuess of 
the tent, as vouched for by the vice-president, some umbrellas had to be 
borrowed from the hall (which were never returned.) After dinner, there 
was a friend of his lordship to be ballotted for, and I distributed the little 
balls, as directed, and sent round the box. The rule of exclusion was one 
black ball in ten. There were four black balls to thirty white balls, and 
I bad to publish the fact to ali present. . 

“ My friend black balled, sir ?”’ said the irascible peer. ‘‘ Impossible! 
Did you do it?—did you ?—did you?” he asked of everybody successive- 
ly, amidst roars of laughter at his utter want of appreciation of the funda- 
mental end and aim of the institution of vote by ballot. “ There must be 
some mistake, sir,” said be, when they had each and all declined to sa: 

euch an extraordinary enquiry. “Mr. Blathers, try them again. 
time there were four white balls to thirty black ones, a melan- 
choly result which I had also to announce. His lordship left the tent— 
the marquee, somebody observed—like a maniac ; and, though I swear 
I did not blackball his man, he never asked me to Hiltham Castle again 
from that day to this. 

Now the season had begun, I became inundated with letters from the 
presidents of other cricket-clubs, requesting the N.C.C. to play them on 
some particular day ; which, if it suited Wilkins, was invariably incon- 
venient to Grogram, and if it pleased Grogram, was sure to be the 
worst in the year for all the rest. So we were requested to name our 
own day, in a flippant, skittle-playing, come-on-when-you-like sort of 
manner, throwing upon me still greater responsibilities. The end of it 
was that the Levant club came to Nettleton, eat our dinner, drank our 
wine, and beat us; but refused to play a return match, or give us any 
dinner whatever. Swiftly Downham, E:q., the man who has a European 

utation as mid-wicket-on, honoured us by his company at Longfield 
‘for a couple of nights,” as he bargained, and stayed a fortnight, smok- 
ing regularly in the best bedroom. Swiper, the professional batsman, 
also favoured us, and left me a cotton pocket-handkerchief with a full- 
portrait of himself, in exchange, 1 hope—or else it was a robbery 
—for a plain white silk one of my own. A whole school came over 
from Chumleyborough to play us, and nine of them took up their quar- 
ters at the hall. Fresh from toffey and gingerbeer as they were, 1 was 
fool enough to give them a champagne supper, of which the couseqaences 
were positively tremendous. They were ail of them abominably ill, and 
the biggest boy kissed my daughter Florence, mistaking her, as he after- 
wards stated in apology, for one of the maids. 

Wednesday, on which tke club met, became my dark day of the week, 
and cast its shadow before and behind; it was then that I made feud 
with Wilkins, b pees that his balls were wide, and exasperated 
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really has a collegiate appearance—native scholars grow slightless, sub- 
tle, parrow-minded and opinionative, by poring for years—it may be ten, 
twenty, or even thirty—over books and manuscripts written in that mar- 
vellous Sanskrit language, far more copious than the Latin, which Cicero 
found wanting ; far more flexible than the Greek, which, it has been well 
said, even Plato could not exhaust: a language rich in synonymes, ele- 
gant in structure, ductile in substance, musical in its euphony : which has 
been a vehicle for the gorgeous fancy of the poet, and the dazzling fence 


| of the rhetorician : which has wrapped up aphorisms of Laconian brevity, 


and bas stite!-ed together compound epithets at which Aischylus himself 
would have been amazed : a language in which statesmen have delivered 
maxims, law-givers codes, and grammarians treatises compiled for the ex- 
press purpose of hiding knowledge from the studious: a language, iu 
short, which has generated a literature rich in the treatises of six schools 
of philosophy, two enormous epic poems, a host of smaller heroic ones, 
some fifty plays, one novel, voluminous works on religion and law, @ stray 
pastoral, and yet not one volume of rational or authentic history, nor a 
single work calculated to aid, in the slightest degree, the intellectual 
progress of any of the families of mankind. 

One sight should never be foregone—we mean that of all Benares, tnrno- 
ing out daily at the dawa to bathe in the holy stream at some one of the 
numerous landing-places, or ghauts on the river side. The way to enjoy 
this sight is to float down the stream in a boat, while the first rays of a 
morning sun gild the sammit of the many temples, and give their uner- 
ring guarantee of the cloudless, exhilarating Indian winter day. The 
wealthy and high born come to perform their ablutions before sunrise, 
and soon retire from the profane eye, making room for the humbler clas- 
ses. But these afford a spectacle equally, or still more interesting, with 
their streaks of paint, their red or yellow garments, their repeated invo- 
cations and sipping of water, and their animated conversation. As the 
boat glides slowly along the river—broad even at that distance of more 
than five hundred miles from the sea—every ghaut or temple will tell a 
tale of piety or repentance on the part of the rich or the great. This one 
was erected by a Rajpoot princess, wrought on, it may be imagined, by 
a crafty priesthood : that, by a prime minister of one of the Mahratta 
sovereigns, who rose through perfidy, and active, unscrupulous ambition, 
on the ruins of the Mogul Empire : a third is due to a king, stained with 
every vice or crime that can euter into the heart of an Oriental: this was 
built by a sovereign of Nepaul: on that, large sums were lavished by 
the old Lion of Lahore, Runjeet Sing. Nor must one spot, identified with 
a scene in Indian history familiar to most English readers, be passed over. 
From a high window of a house overlookiug the river, Cheyte Sing made 
his escape when, half frightened at his own audacity in daring to disobey 
Warren Hastings, he pursued that middle course so well suited to quiet 
times, 0 cergain to end in failure in seasons of violence. Those who have 
read Mr. Macaulay and Lord Stanhope will remember that Cheyte Sing, 
pressed for contributions fora war, and fined for contumacy, got up an 
émeute in Benares, and bad neither the timely policy to present himself 
before the Governor-General, nor the audacity to make use of his un- 
doubted opportunity, when the representative of the British authority 
was confessedly in his power. So Cheyte Sing fled across the river one 
way, and Warren Hastings was escorted in another direction by the sol- 
diery of the ancestor of a man who is now one of the best specimens of a 
rich native gentleman, aud whose family bave thriven unceasingly since 
the day that aid was afforded to Lord Hastings Saheb in his hour of 
need. We are inclined, by the way, to think that Mr. Macaulay is right, 
and that Lord Stanhope (vol. ii. p. 437) and Mr. Impey are wrong in the 
interpretation which they gave respectively to some well-known jingling 
Hindustani rhymes about the elephants and horses of this celebrated 
Governor. The lines—whatever may be thought of them at Benares—in 
India generally record his pomp and pride, and not his humiliation or 
shame. 

From the Holy City the traveller will go to Allahabad, where there is 
nothing much to detain him. But he cannot fail to be struck by the ap- 
pearance of the fort there, built three centuries since by the great Akbar, 
at the very junction of the two rivers, the Jamna and the Ganges. The 
rival streams, in the height of the rains, literally wash the two sides of 
the fortress. This is one of the holiest spots to the Hindu in the whole 
peninsula. For it is here that a third stream is, by all orthodox Brah- 
mins and others, declared to join the other two. That river, the Saras- 





Grogram by declaring his legs were before wicket. I sbould not have 
known how these things were, even could I have seen so far; but I gave 
judgment alternately, now for the ios and now for the outs, with the ut- 
most impartiality. One fine afternoon my own and favourite bowler ab- 
sconded with about a dozen of the best bats, quite a forest of stumps, 
and a few watches belonging to the members of the N.C.C.; this was 
the drop too much that made my cup of patience overflow. I deter- 
mined to resign, and I did resign. 

Staying at Longfield Hall any longer, having ceased to be the presi- 
dent, I felt was not to be thought of, so I disposed of it. I wrote a 
cheque for a lot of things, embraced Grogram (whom I dearly love), 
and left the club my catapult. My last act of office was to appoint 
another bowler—a biack man. He does capitally, Wilkins writes ; only 
—from his having been selected by me from a band of tumblers, I sup- 
pore—he will always bowl from under his left leg. 


SIX MONTHS IN INDIA. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
PART Il. 


Resumed from the A/bion of the 16th ult.,in which was given the conclusion 
of the First Part. The whole will be completed on Saturday next. 


In our first paper we grouped together all the striking points which 
must catch the practised traveller along the roadside, and in connexion 
with the outward aspect of the land, and we will venture to affirm that 
their correctness will be recognised by any one who goes, if it be only for 
a couple of hundred miles along the road, especially between Benares and 
Delhi. The mention of these towns naturally leads us to dwell on the 
pan cng as concentrating all that is most remarkable in Hindoo religion or 
mora 


There are few things more striking than the aspect of the Holy City, 
as it is seen to line the left bank of the Ganges for nearly three miles, 
Nor can the student of History fail to be struck by the appearance of the 
minaret of a single mosque towering over every other building, and in- 
sulting, as it was meant to do, the idolatrous temples around it. When 
the traveller has crossed the Ganges in the not incommodious ferry-boat, 
he should lose no time in mounting this mosque. It was erected less than 
two centuaies ago by the Emperor Aurungzebe, a crafty Augustus, who, 
less lucky than the patron of Horace and Virgil, has obtained the ill-fame 
of a Nero ; and it requires but little stretch of the imagination to fanc 
the insults of the proud, fanatical Mussulman eoldiery, and the howling 
of venerable Brahmins while the work of te was going on. We 
say the work of spoliation, because the Mobammedan had no scruples 
whatever in laying hands on the materials of Hindoo temples, where idols 
were worshipped, and even human victims sacrificed, to erect bis edifice 
to the one Supreme =" Traces of this practice may be met with re- 
pestodiy in all Upper India : Mohammedanism made ali things pare : the 
only thing necessary was that figures of idols, sculptured on the stones, 
should be entirely defaced : and yet, curiously enough, while mounting 
the winding staircase within one of the minarets, the panting traveller 
aay ere on one of the stones, the bind quarters of the Bull of Shiva, 

bad escaped notice aud vengeance of some over-hasty work- 
man. But to arrive at this mosque, more than half the city must be tra- 
versed, and the orthodox way of getting through those narrow streets 
with houses three and four stories high on either side, is, neither on foot 
nor in a carriage, nor on horseback, but on an elephant. Seated com- 
fortably in a howdah, and accustomed gradually to the motion, the tour- 
ist can look in at the windows of the first floor. The bulk of the elephant 
entirely fills the narrow street, and the trappings are caught by the shop 
windows on either side, to the dismay of the wayfarers who are compelled 
to turn down narrow lanes, or stick close to the wall. The process may 
remind us of Gulliver going through the streets of Lilliput. Bat those 
houses, added to, built upon, decaying, with pigeon-holes of windows with 
balconies from whence vice looks forth uoblushingly, and whence the 
tinkle of the lute or guitar is hourly heard ; of what date are they, and 
what do they represent? The towr is the Benares of eight hundred or a 
thousand years ago,—not that Benares was not sacred at a period long 
anterior to this, or that death there, either on land or water, was not al- 
Ways & sure passport to happiness,—but the buildings and the city, as it 
stands, date from no greater antiquity. Its population is little short of 
300,000 souls, not 500,000, as Lord Stanhope ( History ef England, vo). 
vii.) tells us in his well-written account of the dealings of Warren Hast- 
ings with the Rajah of Benares. The riches uf Hindoo merchants, the 
learning of wise pundits, the orthodox opiaions of ancient Brahmins, te- 
naciously clinging to their national superstitions, are all concentrated in 
these close, confined alleys, on which ventilation aad drainage have lite- 
rally been forced by the strong arm of tbe Eoglish executive power. 

Benares is, in short, eminently Hindu of the Hindus. Its priests re- 
ceive pilgrims from all parts, and offerings from Hindus of every rank 
and station, while in its college—one of the few edifices of the kind which 


wati or Sursooty, geographically looses itself far away in the sandy tracts 
of the Cis-Sutley provinces, but to the eye of Hindu faith, it mingles here 
with the twin sisters, the Ganges and the Jumna. The tourist is now at 
the apex of the great Doab of Hindustan, and if he be an agriculturist he 
will care to learn that, as he looks north-west, he bas on his right hand, 
or on the /eft bank of the Ganges, the region of sugar cane ; on the tract 
between the two rivers he has the region of the cereals, whilst away to 
his left, and on the right bank of the Jamna, he may purchase cotton to 
any extent. 

Bat without pausing to speculate on these debateable topics, he passes 
on to Cawnpore, once one of our largest military stations, now, in its de- 
serted parade, empty barracks, and untevanted stalls, warning us that the 
boundaries of the empire have bven pushed far to the west, where the 
main strength of the army is accordingly concentrated. Here it is ad- 
visable that, having heard something of the relative merits of native and 
English rule, he should compare the two by crossing the Ganges into 
Oude, and making a trip to its capital, Lucknow, only fifty miles off. We 
do not tell him that its first aspect will be desolate ; that he will find 
scanty crops, razed homesteads, robbers lining the roadside, and sights of 
all kinds calculated to alarm and to shock. On the contrary, he will 
probably be astonished at the luxuriance of the sugar-cane, the verdant 
aspect of the country, so different from the dry and dusty Doab, the good- 
ness of the road, comparatively, and the crowds of men thronging to one 
of the bazaars through which he passes. But the fact is, that on this, the 
only road in the king’s dominions, the British Resident at Court has al- 
ways insisted that the communication shall be kept clear, and that pas- 
sengers and goods shall go to and fro witbont peril or hindrance. But 
let him stay awhile at the capital, interrogate the natives, and hear what 
functionaries of all sorts on the British side of the Ganges tell him of the 
doings on the other side. As a Mohammedan city, there is much that is 
curious at Lucknow: narrow streets, crumbling houses, rather more than 
one bundred mosques, and a single Hindu temple ; and if the Moburrum 
should happen during the visit, a frantic crowd of sons of Islam, parading 
the streets, drunk with intoxicating liquors and excitement, and beating 
their breasts with loud cries on the names of the Prophet’s grandsons, 
Hussain and Hassan. Amongst the hundred morques, there are one or 
two, the interior of which, with the Mobammedan pulpit whence the 
preacher delivers an edifying sermon every Friday, will repay the trou- 
ble of a visit. Then there are sundry palaces, covering as large a space 


y | of ground as Buckingham Palace or the Tuileries, but badly laid out, 


courts withia courts, all dust and dilapidation ; with reservoirs of stag- 
nant water, and dark apartments where all sorts of horrid crimes are 
said to have been committed, and state rooms with tawdry hangings: a 
singular combination of dirt, untidiness:, and attempt at magnificence, 
At a little distance from the town is an institution founded for the educa- 
tion of youths of all classes—Hindus, Mohammedans, and Christians—by 
General Claude Martine, who, born at Lyons in the year 1735, died at 
Lucknow in 1800 ; and, having landed in India as a common soldier, left 
at his decease a splendid mansion at Lucknow, and wealth sufficient to 
endow permanently two colleges, one at this capital, and the other at 
Calcutta, each called after the founder, La Martinitre. The body of 
the General is buried, by his own direction, underneath the central part 
of the building, once his mansion and now the college, with handsome 
wings, in which are school-rooms, dormitories, and apartments of profes- 
sors ; the story being, that the presence of a corpse in the building was 
deemed by the acute old General the only means of keeping the hands of 
the rapacious sovereign off the building—potentates in the East baving 
a cool way of laying hold of anything belonging to deceased subjects 
which may captivate their fancy—a country-house, a neat carriage, a 
stud of horses, a casket of jewellery. No man, we mast say, can be 
twenty-four hours in Oude without hearing something of the atrocities 
daily practised in that unhappy country. Every man there, it will be 
seen, walks not only with sword and shield at his side, but with loaded 
matchlock over his shoulder, and in some parts of the country cannon 
may be heard for days together engaged in the process of collecting the 
king’s revenue. We are almost ashamed to draw a comparison between 
a country like this and the Company’s territories just over the Ganges, 
but we have been gravely told tnat natives flee from the Eaglish collec- 
tor to the State where laws, and circular letters, and long reports are un- 
koown; nay, that sach migrations take place annually, and by wholesale. 
It may therefore be as well just to mention a few of the little occurrences 
which daily take place at Lucknow and in the interior—occurrences not 
vaguely reported nor isolated of their kind, but resting on the faith. of 
British Officers, and in numbers equalling the instances of misery and 
mismanagement which last year reached us from the Crimea. 

The revenue is farmed out to men whose obvious policy it is to make 
the most of a brief contract. They rackrent the land. The zemindars, 
or landowners, resist, and shat themselves up in a mud fort, which is 
finally battered to pieces by the king’s cannon ; or, with a more des- 





perate intent, order their tenants not to plough or sow the land for the 





next two years. These, strange to say, obey the ruler literally, retire 
with their wives, children, and cattle to the jungle, and live for one or 
two years on berries and milk. It thus becomes a question whether the 
zemindar and his followers, or the tax gatherer and his myrmidons can 
hold out the longsst. Meanwhile, large bands of armed and organized 
robbers who have taken to the trade in despair, roam about the country, 
plundering houses and torturing the inmates to induce them to give up 
concealed treasure ; whole districts are fast being overrun with jungle, 
and the best localities for sport are confessedly to be found in Oude. 
Then, police officers and officials commit with impunity every kind of 
crime: one day a man is beaten to death because he will not confess to q 
crime with which he is charged by another individual, who can afford to 
pay for justice ;—on another, a rich man, who has committed a barbarous 
murder, is taken up, and diecharged on presenting the head policeman 
with a brace of richly-chased pistols or a bag of rupees. Then, at the 
capital, under the very eye of the sovereign, and in spite of the indignant 
warnings of the Resident, all sorts of licence are indulged in by the no- 
bles ;—now it is a garden and pleasure grounds seized on by force ; now 
it is a poor Hindu, who, being threatened with the loss of bis honour, sets 
fire to his own dwelling, and perishes with bis family in the flames, 
Meanwhile the author of these atrocities is jbeing rewarded by the king 
with a smile and a dress of honour, and the king himself is either dis- 
solved in luxurp or is acting in some unworthy mummery for the amuse- 
ment of eunuchs and buffoons, or is composing Persian odes about lovel 
women with the stature of the cypress and the cheek of the rose! No 
wonder that the revenues of the country bave sunk from two millions to 
one ; that the peace of the quiet inbabitants of the Doab is threatened by 
emboldened robbers; and that even thoughtful and moderate men are 
heard to say, that it is high time for the British Government, which by 
treaty is responsible for the well-being of the country, to resort to more 
decisive measures than sounding phrases and disregarded advice. Yet 
—to close this brief account, fearful, but literally true, with something 
less appalling—it is certain that a sportsman on a tour through this 
country will find in the prestige of the Company, and in the adoption of 
a civil and cheerful demeanour, nothing but kindness and high breeding, 
and wil) not lose so much as a napkin or an empty bottle. - One iastance 
of this courtesy may suffice. Some time since, a high functionary in the 
Civil Service, stationed on the river which forms the boundary, was anx- 
ious to spend a part of his vacation in shooting tigers in a well-known 
beat in Oude. Just as he was about to start, he discovered that the ground 
near his beat was occupied by a zemindar and bis subjects, prepared to 
fight the king’s taxgatherer and his forces in a regular battle. On the 
gentleman sending word of the interruption which this would cause to his 
projected amusement, an answer was immediately returned, “ that rather 
than cause the Sahib any inconvenience, the set-to should be postponed 
for a week |” 

We have now left before us the two great cities of Delhi and Agra, 
the Sanataria of the Himalayas, with their fine scenery, and the Great 
Ganges Canal. We sirongly recommend the traveller who can so ar- 
range his movements, to keep Agra for the last, as bonne bouche. 

Availing ourselves of Priace Hassan’s car pet, we transport the Indian 
sight-seer toa little station beyoad Meerut, where he has to leave his 
carriage, at the foot of the Himalayas, called Roorkee. He has now be- 
fore him the most splendid of Nature’s works in the snowy range, the 
peaks of which, miles back, tower above all the lesser ranges, and one of 
the most useful and the most gigantic of man’s works in the Great Ganges 
Canal. In Europe such a work would have required little notice even 
in such a paper as this ; its objects, extent, cost, and design, would all 
have been as widely described and commented on, as similar details in 
the case of the Menai tubular bridge. To write its history fully would 
require more space than we have already filled, and we can only afford 
room for the following brief account. Aware of the want of water in 
parts of the Doab, with full experience of the horrors of a famine, and 
with an assurance of the good that bad ensued from the reopening and 
enlarging of smaller canais dag by Mohammedan rulers in other parts 
of the country, the Government determined on providing for a supply of 
water in the very centre of the tract euclosed by the Jumna and the 
Ganges, where the deficieacy had been most seriously felt. The canal 
was commenced duriog the administration of Lord Auckland, suspended 
by Lord Ellenborough, prosecuted by Lords Hardinge and Dalhousie, but 
indebted principally for its completion to the late Mr. Thomason, the able 
Lieutenant-Goveraor of Agra, and to Colonel Cautley, of the Bengal En- 
gineers, who, had he carried out such a work in any European kingdom 
would have been started, decorated, {éted by a hundred companies, borne 
on the lists of a dozen learned associations, and honourably received b: 
half-a-dozen kings. As it is, he is a simple colonel of engineers (though 
we rejoice to know that he bas been created a K.C.B.), with his name 
miliar as @ household god, or a social proverb to some “ ten millions of 
Asiatics.””’ The canal, running right down the Doab, until, from the 
growing proximity of the two great; rivers, water is more abundant and 
artificial means less needed, splits into two branches, one of which falls 
into the Ganges at Cawnpore, and the other into the Jumna at a place 
below Etawab. The advantages of the work will be as follows :—the ag- 
riculturist will have cheap irrigation at » moderate cost to flood lands 
hitherto uncultivated, and to raise more valuable crops on lands already 
under the plough ;—goods will be conveyed up and down the canal, 
which will be navigable for more thau 800 miles ;—Government will be 
spared the horrors of such a famine as that of 1837 ;—increased revenue 
will be derived from water rents, transit duties, and other miscellaneous 
items ; there wiil be new villages and new markets, while intercourse 
will be more frequent between marts already open. To quote from an au- 
thentic document giving the history of the caval, drawa up by Captain 
Baird Smith, of the Bengal Eagipveers, who has written a work on Italian 
Irrigation, and is a worthy successor to Colonel Cautley as superinten 
dent of the canal :— 

It may be said that the total length of channel navigable throughout, 
including the trunk and terminal lines, with the great branches, is very 
nearly 890 miles; along which are distributed 17 lanes or escapes, with 
water-ways varying from 800 to 18 feet ; 202 bridges for the purpose of 
regulation and cross communication, with water-ways varying from 200 
to 20 feet ; 297 inlets for local or minor drainage ; 16 fallsfor regulating 
the slopes ; 31 lochs and navigable channels for navigation ; 282 rajbuha 
heads for irrigation ; an aggregate length of probably not less thaa 10 
miles of bathing ghauts for the use of the community ; 49 first-class, and 
122 second-class choukies (stations) for the shelter of the establishments ; 
six workshops for supplyiag the various wants of the canal works ; and, 
lastly, the great aqueduct across the Solani river, unequalled ia its di- 
mensions by any work of the kind executed throughout the world. It is 
only necessary tu add here, that up to the opening of the canal, Govern- 
ment had expended on the works south of Roorkee (exclusive of the gene- 
ral cost) a sum amounting to about sixty-five lacs of rupees (£650,000). 

It is precisely at these works of Roorkee that we suppose our traveller 
to stand. No Roman aqueduct, either as to size or utility, can give the 
faintest idea of the aqueduct of Solani. It is three miles in length, car- 
ries the water of the canal across the valley at an elevation of twenty- 
seven feet above the level, crosses a good-sized river on a bridge of fifteen 
arches, each having a span of fifty feet, and is protected throughout by 
masonry walls, and bas bathing or watering-places of the same material 
on the water side, for the convenience of the people. Few sights are 
more elevating than the view of thisaqueduct from the Government foun- 
dry. The river flowing noder the canal, and the canal seeming to issue 
from the foot of the mountains ; the snowy range viewed in that pure and 
unclouded atmosphere ; the smoke issuing from the furnaces, and the busy 
sound of the steam-engine; the elegant college for civil engineering, 
which is to contain a library, a museum, a printing press, and everything 
that can iustruct natives in a department for which they are well fitted ; 
the elegant church, and the numerous houses of the resident functionaries 
connected wit) the college, the canal, and the workshops ; the reservoirs 
of water formed by the excavation of earth for the millions of bricks con- 
sumed in making the aqueduct ; those two enormous lions which termi- 
nate the work ;—all this forms a picture gladdening to the heart, coupled, 
as it must be, with natural reflections on the sterling advantages of such 
works ; and with tbe knowledge that on the spot now alive with the 
sound of wheels, furnaces, and mechanics, there was not, at the commence- 
meat of operations, so much as a small native village. 

From Roorkee the traveller should visit a hill sanatarium. He can 
have his choice of three. He may either go eastward and visit Nainee 
Tal and the green and well-wooded province of Rohilcand which lies at 
ijs feet : or he may go westward, and ascend to the pines of Simla, which 
some one termed the Capua of Indian Hannibals; or he may go almost 
due north and pass through the Doon to Mussoorie and Landair. Inany 
case he must travel by the palanquin, endurable only from the coolness 
of the climate and the shortness of the trip. It he visits the Doon, be will 
be struck by the apparent capabilities of this valley, raised about 2000 
feet above the level of the sea, some sixteen miles broad by twenty or 
thirty long, betweea the Sewalic range which rises from the plains, and 
the first line of the Himalayas. There is much that is the same ia lofty 
bill scenery everywhere. ‘he beautiful tints of the Swiss mountains, and 
their lakes of singular loveliness and transparency, will here be wanting ; 
and to find glaciers, a ten days’ trip or so into the interior must be under- 
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ther respects the resemblance is striking. The road, 
oid for bil pen wake seued and round the bills. The villages are 
huddled together oa platforms, and cultivation is here and there wy A 
tible on escarped terraces. Fine timber clothes the lower part - e 
range. The necessaries aud conveniences of life are carried up to the sa- 
natarium oa the backs of bill Rajpoois, dirty, aud ill-kempt, pe 80 ey 
other Highlanders. The air is pure, and the sua’s rays power “yr Bw 
alows are perched up like white gulls on the peaks. Invalid 80 —_, 
ereked by fever, or weakened by epidemic disease, soon walk be rut, 
healthy and hopeful. Rosy childrea rua about all day, instead o being 
confined withia four walls under a waving fan. Ice at this se ae re- 
mains namelted the live-long day ou the north side of the hill, an -y “4 
at Christmas will accumulate in drifis of six or eight feet rouad the 
woos far from wishing to confiae a traveller who is not pressed for 
time, and to whom expense is no consideratioa, withia the limits of a tone 
less than 1000 miles from Calcutta: he may pass into the Panjab, ~ 
there learo what has been done in six years, not merely in the collec! - 
of revenue, bat in the execution of great public works, the layiag out o 
roads und cantonments, and the commencement of canals ; in the protec: 
tion of rights, and in the establishment of regular, wholesome, oe 
rate authority. A whole summer can very well be passed in Cash- 
mere ; or the traveller may go dowa the Indus to Kuarrachee, and thence 
take shipping for Bombay; or, he can go right across the peninsula, 
through Rajputana or Indore, visit the great caves of Eilora aud Ajanta 
inspect Jain temples, and descend the Western Ghauts to Bombay, or fail 
back on Madras and the Neilgherries. Bat we have neither time nor 
e to direct Bim here, and we must therefore conclade our journey, 
with a notice of Delhi and Agra. 


Luperial Parliament. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE STATUTE LAW. 
House of Commons, Feb. 14. 


Sir F. Kewxx, in moving for leave to bring in a bill to consolidate the 
statute law relating to offences against the person, stated that this was 
one of a series of bills for the consolidation of the entire statute law of 
England, which be hoped, if he was encouraged and supported by the 
House, would accomplish an object that had hitherto baffled many emi- 
nent law reformers. What he proposed to do was, not to codify, but 
simply to consolidate the statute law as it now existed in the statute- 
book. This law was now comprised in 35 or 40 large folio volumes, contain- 
ing about 20,000 acts, and he pro to subdivide and classify the whole 
of the subjects, and to re-enact the existing law relating to each in one 
act, so that the statute-book, instead of 20,000 acts, would contain 200 
or 300 only, each act embodying the whole statute law upon one parti- 
cular subject. To show the necessity of a work of this kind he observed that 
the condition of the statute law was such that judges and attorneys, as well 
as parties, in order to ascertain the written law upon any given subject, 
were obliged either to rely upon a text-book, or to go through the whole 
40 volumes, of 1,000 pages each, in order to find out what statute, or sta 
tutes, or portions of statutes, bore upon the subject. This was but one of 
many evils. Whea a bill was introduced into Parliament, unless the 
framer had a perfect knowledge of the whole statute law with reference 
to the subject-matter, he might increase the existing perplexity and con- 
fusion. Distinguishing between codification and consolidation of the en- 
tire written law (which he deemed not only practicable, but easy), the 
plan he proposed to adopt, he said, was to take one, two, or three of the 
most important, and at the same time most familiar subjects, and to em- 
body in one law all the statutes, of parts of statutes, relating to each ; 
then to take up other subjects, and thus by degrees to eliminate all the 
existing statutes, substitutiog one law for each particular subject. 

He now proposed to deal, first, with the statute law relating to offences 
against the person ; secondly, with the statute law relating to bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes, the subjects of the two bills he wished now 
to introduce. Premising that his intention was to confine this process to 
England, he explained the manner in which he proposed to deal with 
statutes not of a public and general nature, and with revenue acts and 
other classes of legislation, he proceeded to consider what should be 
done with respect to future and current legislation. He assumed that 
there must be some officer or board authorized by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to watch over and superiotend all bills for amending and improving 
the law, so as to make it consist snd harmonize with the consolidated law, 
and he thought it would be easy to devise a modus operandi by which 
the eud might be effected. He pledged himself, if he was encouraged to 
introduce the other bills, most carefully to superiatend and revise their 
preparation, and to employ in the operation none but the most compe- 
tent meno. He coucluded with some reflections upon the difficulties which 
beset all attempts at a codification of the common law. ‘ 

The motiow was seconded by Lord StanLey, who remarked that in law 
reform what had been wanting was a sufficient degree of popular interest 
out of doors. The difficulty had arisen not so much from actual obsta- 
cles as from a deficiency of impslling force. The calculation of Sir F. 
Kelly, that his process of consolidation would reduce the statute-book to 
one-eighth of its present bulk, was not, ia his opinion, exaggerated. Ad- 
mitting the validity of the objection drawa from the difficulties created 
by current legislation, it was no argument against the consolidation of 
past legislation and the clearing the statute-book of its present eucum- 
brances. 

The Arrornsy GENERAL observed that all were perfectly agreed that 
it was desirable to consolidate our statute law, which in its existing state 
was highly discreditable. The question, however, was what was the best 
remedy. He concurred with Sir F. Kelly that it was uot desirable to 
combive codification with consolidation, aud that the best thing was to 
begin with the latter. Then came the question how was consolidation to 
be effected. The plan proposed by Sir F. Kelly was the same as that 
which the Statate Law Commissioners were acting upon, and he could 
mot understand whether Sir Fitzroy was the organ of that Commission or 
was acting independeatly. He differed from the Commissioners, thinking 
that the consolidation should be upoa a more comprehensive system. The 
fragmentary scheme would never be got through. There should bea 
complete outline of the law of England, mapped out and subdivided ua- 
der different heads, and the whole should be simultaneously dealt with. 
He and the Solicitor-General, however, had been in a miaority ia the 

commission ; but, so far from opposing the motion, he was ready to give 
every assistance to Sir Fitzroy ia the good work he had undertaken. 

Mr. S. Worrier acknowledged that the plan suggested by the Attor- 
ney-General would be infinitely preferable to that of Sir F. Kelly ; but 
the question was what was practicable, consistent with our institutions. 
His opinion was that there was more likelihood of passing bills in which 
the law on specific subjects was consolidated than a larger measure. He 
“greed that the difficulties of codification were insuperable. 

Sir F. Ksiy explained that he was not the organ of the Statute Law 
Commission.—Mr, J. Paittimore insisted upon the practicability add 
be vee of codifying the law.—Sir G. Grey said the Lord Chancellor 
‘had expressed his satistaction at she tender of his assistance made by Sir 
¥. Kelly. His (Sir George’s) opinion was that, if any practical advance 
was to be made in consolidating the statute law, it must be by degrees, 

eon subject by subject.—After some remarks by Mr. L. Kiva, Mr. 

aINss said he concurred with Sir F. Kelly, consideriog that the present 

‘step was a good one, and that consolidation would preseat not obstacles 

to, but facilities for, codification hereafter.—The SoLicrror-GENERAL ex- 

Plained the plan of consolidation, founded “ase @ philosophical analysis 
tat 


of subjects, which had been proposed to the ute Law Commissioners, 
‘but rejected. He saw no more 





atatate law. 
Sir F. KeLiy made a 
bill, as well as a bill to consolidate the 


xchange and promissory notes. 
OUB RELATIONS WITH AMERICA. 


House of Commons, Feb. 15. 
Mr. Rorsvcs called the attention of 
Daited States of Ameren men rh 


mi A the House and the nation a correct statement of facts. 


chad done all that it was 
he (Mr. Roebuck) beliey 
With reference to the e 
when the Goveroment discovered that its 
said, that more had been done than the 
reason to suppose. Having explaj 

he insisted that that law hat aroha: 


our Minister at Washingion, 
United States Government 
‘lastractions weat beyond what tie la 


been contravened. Either Mr. Crampton 


difficulty in codifying the law ot England, 
written or what was termed uowritten, than the law of ancient Rome. 
He agreed that it was a commencement of this work to consolidate our 


short reply. Leave was given to bring in this 
statute law relating to bills of 


r House to our relatious wiih the 
promising that his only intention was to con- 
Lord 
erston he observed, had told the House that the British Government 
incumbent upon an honourable man to do; but 
ed that the real state of things was very different. 
ulistment question, the ~~ lord had said that 
m agents had exceeded their in- 
structions, a fall apology had been sent ; but he would show, Mr. Roebuck 
noble lord had given the House 
American law upon the subject, 


had exceeded his instructions—and if so the 
Were justified in demanding his recal--or his 


and ia that case the apology was disingenuous, and ought not to be ac- 
cepted by the American Government, which had a right to insist upon 
the recal of our Minister. It appeared, he said, from published facts that 
Mr. Cramptoa knew the law ; that he took means to evade it ; aod that 

hs had beea supported by the Governor of Nova Scotia and the Governor- 
General of Canada. He wanted, he said, distiactly to kaow what were 
Mr. Crampton’s instructions ; he wanted an exp!anation of the facts, and 
an expression of sympathy ou the part of the House towards our brethren 
across the Atlantic. He moved an address for a copy of the instructions 
to Mr. Crampton. 

The following are extracts from Mr. Roeback’s speech, of which the 
above is a summary. 

“It appears to me that a war between us and the United States 
would be a war betweea bretbrea, the evils of whieh would surpass 
anything that could be imagiued. Weare the only two great free na- 

tions at the presvat time, aad shall it be said that we cauaot preserve 

peace between ourselves? We had been led to believe that it was by ig- 
norauce that a breach of the municipal laws of the United States had 
been committed by us, and that for that breach we made every atonement 

ia our power; but could this House believe that we committed that 

breach with our eyes open, and that when we made an apology we were 
attempting to evade the laws of the United States, which we promised to 
observe? 

“It may be said that these are statem:nts made at @ trial by persous 

who turned evidence agaiast their employers. That is trac, I will al- 
low ; nay, I will allow that the report itself isa discredit to the United 

States. I think it is, and [ will tell you why. Toroughout the authori- 

ties show a feeling of violent hatred to Eagland [hear, hear,} and the de- 
fence of the parties charged is entirely excluded from the report. In it- 
self that report is not worthy of any regard, but it contains documents 
writtea by Mr. Crampton, it contains statements which have never been 

contradicted, aud which in themselves prove the case against our Go- 
vernment, 

“I want to know distiacitly what were the instructions given to Mr. 
Crampton. It may be said that he was told not to break the law, but I 
want to know whether he was told to enlist men in the United States, 

because to tell a man not to bréak the law, and in the next breath to tell 
him to do something by which the law will be broken, isnugatory. It is 
a farce—an idle direction, not worthy of any man who pretends to be a 

man of sense and honour. Mr. Cramptoa knew the law, as is proved by 
his own written statements ; he knew that to do certain acts was to break 
the law, and he laid plans by which he fancied that law could safely be 
broken. * * * * I may be asked what good I expect to derive from this 
motion. [Ministerial cheers.) I perfectly well understand that cheer. 
I know whence it proceeds and what it means, and my answer is, that I 
wish to obtain from the noble lord a distinct answer to this question—was 
Mr. Crampton instructed, not simply not to break the law, but not to do 
deeds by which the law would be broken? I wish further to draw forth 
an expression of opinion on the part of members of this House whic h shall 
show the people of America that we are no parties to these disho noura- 
ble proceedings. [Opposition cheers.} I want this House, on the part of 
the people of this couatry, to say to our brethren across the water, that 
we sympathize with them, that we rejoice in all their greatness and good 
fortune, that we are running with them the race of improvement as breth- 
ren aad not as enemies, thas we desire the good of humanity, and that 
we would work it out with taeir aid, but that we feel that a war with 
America would retard the advancement of mankind for centuries, and 
that a war with any part of Europe woald sink into insignificance com- 
pared with it,” 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Haprrep. 


Lord PaLuersron said the American Goverament had not thought fit 
to lay before Coagress the correspondence relative to this question, and 
the reasons which had induced them to withhold it had Jed Her Majesty's 
Government to pursue the same course. He had before stated that just 
previous to the meeting of Parliament a long despatch had been received 
irom the United States’ Government, containing a great variety of state- 
ments and assertions touchiag the conduct of our Minister at Washington 
and our Cousuls in the Uaited States, to which it was impossible to reply 
without a reference to the parties concerned ; that until that despatch 
was answered the Government could not lay the correspondence before 
Parliament ; and for that reasoa he had declined to enter upon a discus- 
sion of the subject. This state of tbings still eontinued ; the materials 
had not been received that would enable the government to reply to the 
despatch which demanded the recal of our Minister and Coasuls, and the 
same reason which made it his duty to withhold the correspondence oblig- 
ed him to resist this motioa. He trusted, however, that a short time 
oaly would elapse before he should be able to by the whole of the papers 
before Parliament. He could not, therefore, follow Mr. Roebuck throagh 
the details into which he had entered; all he should state was, that it 
had been the desire aad the instruction of the Goveroment, from the out 
set, that nothing should be done that was at variance with the laws of 
the United States. 

During the course of these transactions repeated offers had becn made 
to Her Majesty’s officers, the sole object of which was toentrap them into 
@ violation of the municipal law ; a coaspiracy had been got up for this 
purpose, not [as Lord Palmerstoa afterwards distinctly declared] on the 
part of the American Governmeat. The despatch referred to asserted 
that there had been a contiauauce of the proceedings after they had been 
said to be countermanded ; if so, it was agaiast the intention and without 
the knowledge of the British Goverameut, which, oa revoking the orders, 
had expressed its regret that auythiog should have happened contrary to 
the intentioa of our Government to give offence to that of the United 
States, and this apology was received by the Americaa Minister at this 
Court with the expression of aa opiuion that it would be deemed satis- 
factory by his Government. Mr. Roebuck kaew [Lord Palmerston ob- 
served] that this question was peading between the two Governments ; 
that a very short period must elapse before a final answer would be 
given ; that this was a subject deeply interesting to the feelings of two 
great uations which should not be trifled with ; and yet he rushed with 
impatieace into a question of so much delicacy, which could ouly be set- 
tled by a dispassiouate discussioa, ia order to deliver himself of state- 
meats founded upona brief given by antagonists of his own Government, 
making himselt the mouthpiece of calumnies uttered in the United States, 
—calliog upon the House to pronounce an opinioa upon a question, of the 
facts of which it was utterly igaorant. 

Ia the course of his speech, Lord Palmerston made use of these words : 
“The hon. and larned member says that the apology made by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government was insincere aud treacherous. ‘The truth of that as- 
sertiou I utterly deny. (Caeers.] [ utterly and entirely deay that we made 


that apology, intending to continue the violation of the law for which it 


professed to be the satisfacion.” The hon. and learned gentle- 
man says that giving information to persons who might be willing to go 
to our provinces that they would there be enlisted if fouad fit, that the 
offering any inducement to leave the United States, was a violation of 
their municipal law. Sir, the United States is not the empire of Russia. 
Civitas non carcer est. The United States is a free couatry like our 
own, aad would not impose upon any man the slightest restraint to pre- 
vent his quitting its boundaries for his owa advantage. [Caeers.] 
His Lordship thus wound up : 


“ The hon. and learned gentleman concluded his address with the ex- 
pression of a feeling which is entertained by the whole country—a sense 
of the calamities which would arise from a conflict between this country 
aud the United States. No manu cau feel that more strongly thanI. do. | 
will not allow the hoa. aod learned member @ monopoly of those seati- 
ments. [Cheers] I will veature to say that those are the feelings of 
the peopie of this country, and that no American can traverse Great Bri- 
tain from Joho O’Groat’s house to the Land’s-end, nor pass from the 
northern to the southern extremity ot Ireland, without finding that there 
is, on the part of every man of information, and of every man who has the 
slightest influence upon others, the most friendly disposition towards the 
people of America. (Cheers.] It is, however, one thing to entertain 
friendly sentiments towards a neighbouring and kindred people, and 
aaother to lose that self-respect which is due to ourselves. [Cheers.] 
Under circumstances like these it is iacumbent upon those who are charged 
with the public interests to consider, not whether they feel the most 
kindly sentiments towards another country, not whether the interests of 
the two are equally bouad up in the continuance of frieadly relations—I 
say equally, because let it be clearly understood that the interes: in the 
maintenance of peace is perfectly mutual, and that, if to us war would be: 
distressing and calamitous, it would be equally calamitous aad distres- 
sing to the inhabitants of the Usited States--but to consider what is the 
Jastice of the case, and what is right and befittiag the digaity and honour 
of the country with the interests of woich they are charged. (Hear, hear.) 

I am convinced that this good dispositioa is reciprocated oa the other 
,| side of the Atlantic, and that in spite of what we may have seen of 

speeches which savoured but little of such a feeling, the sentiment of 
triendship which prevails ia this country is no strauger to the breasts of 





Ww of the United States permitted, 


our American cousins. Notwithstanding these ebullitions, which have, 





ee 
in my opinion, a tendency to anything rather than the settlement of dir.’ 
erences (hear, hear], I am perswaded that there is so much right feel : 
in ae of the United States, that they attach so much value to the ~ 
friendship of the people of this great empire, and that they are so sensi-'' 
ble that the interests of both are inseparably bound up with the maiaten-’ 
cence of friendly relations between the two that these matters of differeace, 
when they are laid before the Co of the United States, as they will 
be before the Parliameut of Great Britain, will receive the calm, dispas- 
sionate and reasonable consideration which is escential to their amiable 
settlement, and which will, [ trast, prevent any individuals, either on the 
one side of the Atlantic or the other, from planging the two conatrys into 
the calamities of war. [Much cheering.) 

Mr. Digrakct said, alchough he could not sapport the motion, he pro- 
tested against the principle laid dowa by Lord Palmerston for the con- 


| duct of members of that House with respect to foreign transactions and 


negotiations with foreign Goveraments, He bad always considered it to 
be the first duty of a member of Parliament to call its attention to what 
be thought improper management, and to ask for explanation; and a 
Minister of the Crowa had no right to tauntan independent member with 
holding a brief from the enemy. He responded to the hope expressed by 
Mr. Roebuck that there should be an expreasioa oa the part of that House 
that would assure the subjects of the United States’ Government. that 
this question would be discassed without prejudice, and that the House 
would not willingly defer to ramours ia either country that these ques- 
tions were pretexts only for a misunderstandiag which, if exaspera 
might bave the most calamitous rssults. He hoped Mr. Roebuck w 
not persist in his motion. 
The motion was withdrawn, after some further skirmishing. 
—___-_=-- 


YACHT-MATCHE3; MEASUREMENT BY SAILS. 


The application of the tonnage law to yacht races has acted moat 
judicially to the iaterest of the yachtsman; certain classification and 
measurement has been adopted, but it has frequently happened that some 
one yacht availing herself of the defects ia the tonnage law has particu-- 
larly distinguished herself; wherever she appeared, the eatries diminished 
in number; the sailing committees fiading the regattas on the decline 
made some stringent rules pointed exclusively at bringing the fast yacht 
to the level of the slower, and no sooner did a small yacht succeed in van- 
uishing a larger one, than the “ time’’ hitherto allowed her was abolished. 
‘he sole aim of the sailing committees appears to be the sustension of their 
they forget that in the aatural course of things an improvement in 
the form of the yachts take place, and the fact of the small vessel seating 
a larger is but an indication of advancement in the right direction, 
sbows that their efforts in encouraging a swifter class of vessels have met 
with success beyond their expectation; that the vessels are bad ia the 
fault of the system and of the measurement, and the remedy consists in 
substituting a better system and better measurement. It therefore appears 
that the club measurement has had a great but most pernicious inflaence 
on the constraction of yachts ; andin the promotion of sport it will be ne- 
cessary to determine by what standard their speed is to be ' 
whether the speed is to be positive or comparative, whether it is the ac- 
tual speed through the water without respect to any consideration of the 
size of the vessel, or whether it is the speed of one vessel compared to that 
of another of different dimensions. Now this is most important, because 
it may happen that unless the measure bea good one the comparison may 
be unjust, as the larger vessel may be the slower. Beariog in mind that 
the object of a sailing match is that the fastest vessel should wia, aad 
that where two or more yachts of unequal size are matched the fastest 
in proportion to size should win, we require a means of estimating the 
size and se handicapping them that the best yacht shall not sail uader 
any disadvantage. The present tonnage measarement has been produe- 
tive of the present class of racing yacht, a class which no one can wish to 
see perpetuated, as it includes very many bad features. As a substitate, 
some of the clubs have adopted a modification by taking the length aloft 
inetead of the length below. This is probably an improvement, but will 
merely affect the rake of stern-post. Someexperienced yachtsmen advo- 
cate one simple measure, that of length ouly, but thisis doubly objection- 
able, as it admits unlimited breadth and ualimited depth ; thus we 
have broad yachts, which, from their form, would have great stability, 
consequently carry large sails, entailing all the miseries of unseaworthi- 
ness, expense, and deficient accommodation. Other propositions for an 
amended plan of measurement have been suggested, but they all oypeer 
to be based on a wrong foundation, they contemplate merely an altera- 
tion of the existing tonnage, and tne substitution of some other measure 
of the capacity of the vessel whereby to measure her speed. These two 
things, speed aad capacity, are so opposite, that they can hardly be re- 
conciled or compared. e have seen the Heroine beat the 4/arm, the 
Arrow and Mosquito beat the America, yet no one thought the Heroine 
a better vessel than her opponent, or would have preferred either of the 
cutters to the schooner. hat, then, isreally required. Ist. A measure 
of the bul! for club purposes, or as a means of comparison ; and 2d, a mea- 
sure for raciag purposes. For the former, the old tonnage may be as 
good as any other measurement; and for the latter, we require some 
limit which may admit of « fair and equitable classification, or means of 
handicapping for a race, while it leaves the naval architect at liberty to 
construct his vessel ou any system which he may think proper, without 
permittiag him to infringe or evade the measurement. Not oaly should 
this uait of size offer inducements to improve the forms of yachts, but it 
should aim at au improvement in the rig and arrangement of the sails, 
When such a measurement is establi hed, we may hope for the substita- 
tion of correctly modelled yachts, in lieu of the oversparred and over- 
manned vessels which are to be fouod at the starting buoys of every 
regatta. 

The fact is, that the only correct measure of a yacht for racing pur- 
poses is the measurement of the sails. Its great simplicity and practica- 
bility are only secondary recommendations to the evident advantages to 
be derived from its adoption, no valid objection except that of novelty 
bas ever been raised against it, and the most benefitial results are to be 
expected were this method of measurement applied to racing craft. This 
is more particularly apparent when preparing a drawing for a racing 
yacht. The first question natarally is, what vessel is it required to beat? 
and by what meaus is she to be beaten, by larger sail or by larger hull, 
or by observing the same dimensions precisely? It never occurs to us 
that the end is to be attained by reducing any part of the original. If 
the sail is increased we gain an advantage over our opponent which 
should attract the atteation of the handicapper quite as much or more than 
an increase in what is settled to be no longer a measure of the hull, If 
with smaller sails we outsail our rival, who can say that an improvement 
in the form of our vessel is not the cause. We have given the owner a 
yacht of equal size, and of greater velocity requiring a less crew, and con- 
sequeutly of less cost to maintain, and with some additional internal 
space. By the present system the attempt to improve is discountenanced, 
and a set form of vessel which is daily abused by its promoters is forced 
upon do, and no one yacht club is yet found bold enough to originate some 
correction of a system which they all acknowledge to be fuadamentally 
wrong. lhe only objection to the measurement of the area of sail is’ that 
the innovation is too great, but it must be borne in mind that the remedy 
should be p 1 to the disease, and surely the disease is great 
enough; all halfmeasures or patching of bad ones is of little or no avail ; 
it has and will. only beget fresh evasions, to be met by fresh alterations 
witbout in any way producing yachts constructed on betier principles 
tban those we have at present. When the sail measurement was origi- 
nally proposed it was considered doubtful whether the actual sails could 
be measured, and therefore a method of approximating to the correct area 
was suggested, but there can be no difficulty about measuring the sails 
themseives, and in so doing it isa question whether the largest topsail 
and the largest jib should be included ; by this means balloon sails would 
cease to appear, and when a yacht of any different rig than the usual cut 
ter or schooner ventured to race, she would contend on even terms as to 
sail at least; or if, as is frequently the case, some yachtsman would start 
his vessel, well knowing her powers ino sailing to windward, bat A 
aware that without balloon sails his hardly contested laurels woald 
snatched from him by some sailing machine that can double his 
of canvas when before the wind, thea the oversailed clipper m low 
- “niggas “time” in proportion to the additional! sail, or else not 

oist it. 

One of the prominent advantages of the adoption of the sail measure- 
ment is that the most difficult questions in match sailing would meet 
with ao easy solution, Waen the number of crew is proportional to the 
work to be done, or, in other words, to the sail they would have to set, 
and work, there could arise no dispute on this head, Again, the allow- 
ance of time for additional size cau be so admirably arranged when the 
area of sail is the racing measure of size that when once a good time table 
was established ail trouble or auaoyanee on this score would be obviated. 
Ualess there is an allowance for time and size, the sail measure loses half 
of ite evideat advantage, and the races their interest ; with it, yachts of 
differeut sizes and rigs cau coutead io the same race with a fair chance 
of wianing ; without it, only one size of yacht can have achance. Al- 





though the following time table, adapted to the sail measure, was published 
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in this journal about two years ago, no excuse is required for reprinting 
it-on this occasion, as it is a part of the system of measurement now advo- 
cated ; in fact, in all matters of racing the time table is of as mach im- 
portance as the measurement. The table was constructed on a careful 
consideration of the performances of Mosquito, Volante,Secret, Phantom, 
Vampire, and Vesper, which bad sailed so often together that the time 
each would beat by was known toa nicety. It may be added that a ves- 
sel of 12 tons sets about 1,500 feet, and a vessel of 50 tons sets about 
4,500 feet. 


TABLE OF TIME FOR DIFFERENCE OF SIZE IN YACHT MATCHES. 
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The above table is calculated on the assumption that the allowance of 
time should bear some proportion to the duration of the race. Thas a 
vesse) the area of whose sails is 5,000 equare feet would allow 24} minutes 
to one of 2,000 equare feet area in a race of eight hours, but ouly 15 mi- 
putes if the race lasted six hours ; the length of the match to be estimated 
from the time the first vessel takes in sailing over the course.—From an 
article on Yacht building, in “ Bell’s Life in London,” Feb. 3. 
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Destruction or Fort Nicuoxas, SeBasrorot.—Lord Panmure has re- 
ceived a Despatch, of which the following is a copy, adressed to his Lord- 
ehip by Gen. Sir W. Codrington, K.C.B. 

Sebastopol, Feb. 4. 


My Lord,—Marsbal Pelissier informed me a few days ago that this day 
Fort Nicholas would be destroyed ; and he again sent to say that at one 
o’clock p.m. the mines for this purpose would be fired. 

. The view over the whole harbour is well obtained from the interior 
of the Redan Hill, and from other points within the Russian lines. 

e@ day was magnificently clear; every sentry on the opposite side 

ld be seen, every working party watched, every soldier that was 
Dangion in the sua ; occasional shot and shell was sent from the enemy 
to the Karabelnaia and the town, but otherwise nothing disturbed the 

, appearance of quiet, almost of desolation. On our (the south), side 

Jooked down on the large ruined barracks in front, on the inner creek 

Dock yard, the Quay, and the remains of Fort Paul, the spacious 

inlet from the harbour on the left, beyond which stand the roofless build- 

of Sebastopol itself. There also is the well remembered lung line of 

ted arches, the casemates of the interior of Fort Nicholas, of which 

embrasures in double tier pointed to seaward and away from us. It 

juts out inte the barbour built on an inner tongue of land ; Fort Con- 

stantine forming a similar but more outward defence for the sea approach 
on the north. 

The scone and feeling of expectation were of great interest, for another 
tangible proof of power and succees was to take place, and 106,000|bs. of 
powder were in the several mines. 

At the hour named a burst of smoke, dark and thick, rolled from our 
left of the building; it was followed by another; the heavy sound ar- 
rived, the stones were shot into the air and to the sea ; the explosions of the 
éxlreme right and the centre mingled at little intervals into one drifting 
cloud, which veiled the destruction below. The light of the sun played 
beautifully on the mase of smoke, of which the lower part lay long and 
heavily on its victim. The breeze passing it away over the remains of 
the town, showed that a long line of ruin was all that remained of the 
pride of Fort Nicholas, and one standing menace of the harbour lay buried 
under its waters, 

The state of the docks has been given in detail in my letters, They are 
all destroyed, whilst the earth surrounding them is shaken into cracks ; 
basin, docks, masses of broken granite, capstane, gates, beams of iron, 
and of timber are tumbied into one mass of destruction.—I have, &c. 

W. J. Coprinaton, General Commanding. 

The Lord Panmure, &. 


Tuer PoLe anD THE Russtan.—It has been remarked that a significant 
iMustration of the changes which revolutions work in political affairs will 
be afforded in the Conferences, at which Count Orloff, the intimate friend 
of the Emperor Nicholas, will sit, and over which Count Walewski, Polish 
émigré, formerly aide-de-camp of the Dictator of ,Poland and chargé 
@’affaires at London of the Polish Revolution of 1830—to-day a Minister 
of the French empire, may preside! 


CasROBERT AND THE CzaR.—Sir Edmund Lyons has féted in Ham 
shire, and was compelled to make a speech here and there. At one, in 
allusion to the battle of the Alma he said—* We saw the troops advance 
to the attack ; and so striking was that movement that General Canro- 
bert at that time second in command of the French army, told me after- 
wards that be could only compare it to an English red brick wall euper- 
naturally lifted up from the ground and prope!led forward, so steady, so 
mnwavering, and so irresistible was that attack.” Referring to the ope- 
rations in the Sea of Azoff he eaid—* And here, perbaps, it may not be 
irrelevant to say that, in the course of our expedition there, a letter was 
intercepted from the Emperor, in which bis Imperial Majesty emphatically 
declared that he would almost as soon see the Allies in his Palace at St. 
Petersburg as in the Sea of Azoff. 
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THE Marriace in Scor.axp wrre 4 Deceasep Wire's Sister.—“ Ju- 
tidicue,” writing to the Times from Glasgow, explains that there has 
been @ great misconception as to the effect of the recent decision in the 
Court of Sessions (vide last week’s A/bion)—the Lord Ordinary by no 
means  sherwveiy a marriage with a deceased wife’s sister legal in Scot- 
land. It appears that the marriage in question was performed in Eng- 
land, before ndburet’s Act was : that act made the past 
marriaae legal in England ; was it legal also in Scotland? the Court de- 
cided that it was, as it was not incest by the Scotch law, and therefore it 
recognized this particular marriage as legal. “ Jaridicus” asserts that 
an old Scotch Jaw renders such marriages illegal in Scotland. 


New Rvsstan Moves oF DeFence.—The Invalide has published in de- 
tail the report drawn up by Admiral Glasenapp as to the construction of 
the row gunboats now building in Russia. In the course of this descrip- 
tion, we are made acquainted with the new weapons which the Russians 
have bad made for the purpose of repelling boarding attacks. They are 
‘represented as consisting of an iron lance, about seven feet long, aad a 
mace of cast iron, the massive head of which resembles a pineapple, and 
like it is becet with a number of obtuse projections. Each boat is provi- 
ded with from thirty to forty lances and from fifteen to twenty maces, in 
the mansgement of which the Fins are said to potsess great ekill. From 
‘this on, these maces would to resemble the morgenstern, 
still ia use with the watchmen in Sweden, and with one of which the Mar- 
quis of Waterford some years back came inconveniently into close con- 
tact.— Times’ Berlin Correspondent. 


FENTON’S CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 


Have much plearure in announcing that they will short!y exhibit in the'r Store, the very inter- 
esting Series of 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN BY MR. FENTON AT THE SEAT OF WAR. 


FINE ARTS. 
GovPiL & CO. PUBLISHERS, PRINT-SELLERS, IMPORTERS AND ARTISTS’ 
Colourmen, 366 Broadway, New York, have published— 
DANTE AND BEATRICE—After Scheffer. 
JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN—After H. Vernet. 
THE HEMICYCLE DES BEAUX ARTS—After P. Delaroche. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 
Constantly on hand a general assortment of French and English Kngravings, Oi)-paintings 
Mirrors and Picture-frames. <A very large variety 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Rich Albums, Boxes for Water eolour and Oil Paiating, the various arlicles required for 
GRECIAN PAINTINGS AND POTICHOMANIA, 
N.B.—Particalar attention directed to mounting and framing Drawings, Engravings, Photo- 
graphs, Paintings, £c, FINS ART GALLERY, Broadway, N. ¥. 
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AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. _ 


SE 


BReospwayr THEATRE....... 


ae 


-.. +... -Eierne the Hunter, &c. 





N IBLO’S GARDEN. The Ravels,. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S N ° 

G WAY, above Grand Street. Theeets ioe gage bt Rg erence 

GEO_OHRISTY. ¢ Propricters, 

BUCELEY’'S SERENADERS, 5639 BROADWAY. 
Mospas EVENING, MARGA 8th, AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE WEEK 
The new Piece 
THE COURT OF ICE BURG; 
OR, A DREAM OF KANE’S POLAR SBA. 
Fernando fears our town will be invaded, 


Therefore the Streets with Ice l’ve barricaded. 
Preceding the Pieee 


Ethiopian Minstrelsy. 
Doors opens at 634. Commencesat7¥ o’clock. Admission 25 cents. 








To SUBSCRIBERS IN THE ATLANTIC SOUTHERN Srates.—Mr. J. G. Bain- 
bridge starts this day for Savannah, on a ormeoting War for this office. For one 
week berg arin to this date, he may be addressed at the Courier Office, 
Charleston, 8. C. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 

The Peace Conferences. 
It was expected in England on the 20th ult..—which is the date 
of the last advices—that the representatives of the several powers 
assembled in Paris would open their deliberations on the Saturday follow- 
ing. With the exception of the Count de Cavour, the Sardinian Prime 
Minister, substituted for the Marquis d’Azeglio, and Aali Pasha on bis way 
from Constantinople, they were all known to be at their posts. Lord Clar- 
endon reached Paris on the night of the 16th ult., and had an interview 
with Lonis Napoleon next morning. It may be presumed therefore that 
before the delegates hold their first official meeting, they will be tolera- 
bly well informed as to each other’s intentions ; nor can it be supposed 
that with the eyes ofall the civilised world upon him, Lord Clarendon on 
the part of England will permit much valuable time to be frittered 
away in diplomatic finesse, however euch a course may be favoured 
by the Austrian and Russian delegates. Moreover the question of 
peace or war is not to be determined by a majority of votes, 
This is a most important point ; for it is alleged, and not without plausi- 
bility, that Louis Napoleon having in a measure eatisfied French craving 
for military triumpbe, will be swayed by bis undoubted leaning towards 
absolutism, and use all his influence to work out a pacific settlement, on 
terms the least humiliating to his brother the Uzar. Indeed if the Pari- 
sians, as of old, are to have their wishes and interests consulted, Louis 
Napoleon might almost adopt the peace-at-any-price notions of Messrs. 
Bright and Cobden. In his fick!e Capital the serio-comic ery, “ Vivent 
nos amis les ennemis !” is scarcely suppressed. Baron Brunow, one of the 
two representatives of Russia, was first in the field awaiting the assem- 
blage of his colleagues ; and old stager.as he is, his arrival was hailed by 
the gaping public, as though be were Menschikoff or Todtleben himeelf, 
But right dearly does the bourgeoisie love the chink of Russian gold ; and 
they bave greeted the chance of its return with even more ardour than 
was manifested, the other day, before the sumptuous cradle offered by the 
obsequious Municipality of Paris to the expected babe of the Empire. 
We do not charge upon the Emperor any disposition to back out of bis 
alliance and co-operation with us, which, by the way, is suggested 
unceasingly by Russian and Russo-American politicians. There is, 
we trust, 1¢ nce gictré forian for that other ludicrous assertion, 
that in the past campaigns the French have earned all the laurels. All 
honour, once more, to the heroism, the endurance, and the constancy of 
our right gallant friends! English appreciation of them and their deeds 
has been prompt and hearty ; nor is ita grateful task to scan the com- 
parative degree in which their forces and our own have overborne the 
common enemy. Besides, it is unnecessary ; the Alma and Inkermann, 
and Balaklava and the Redan speak for themselves, nor are they to be 
obliterated from history because the Malakoff at a favourable moment 
was carried by a brilliant coup-de-main. We ask pardon for even naming 
such worn-out themes, on which all impartial military men are agreed. 
We should be content with a laugh at the preposterous story, which was 
invented at St. Petersburg, because flattery of the French is just now the 
mot d’ordre, accepted with a not unnatural complacency at Paris, and 
echoed in New York with malice prepense by the vexed and disappointed 
Ruseophiles. 

When the signature of the Preliminaries to a Treaty takes place, an 
agreement for an Armistice will be signed—not till then; and Lord Pal- 
merston has warned commercial speculators not to be in too great a hurry 
in making shipments. The destruction of Fort St. Nicholas, one of the 
strongest batteries commanding the sea entrance to Sebastopol, shows 
that there hes been no authorised suspension of hostile operations.—But 
our diminishing space warns us to pass on, with the general remark that 
eur forces in the Crimea are in admirable condition, and with the special] 
remark that further proof has been afforded, at Constantinople, of the 
gradual diseclving of Turkish exclusiveness, before the influence of close 
contact with Western civilization. The Sultan, mirabdile dictu! has 
been present at fétes given by the Ambassadors of England and France, 
Some call him a renegade, and some a wise man. Some foretell reform 
and new life ; some prognosticate revolutions and decay. 


Home Affairs. 

Irrespective of the approaching decision as to peace and war which is 
adverted-to above, and of the American difficulty (as it is called) of 
which we sball presently speak, there have been and are several topics 
before the British public that at least enliven the newspapers, for some- 
time past insufferably dull. The Life-Peerage conferred on Baron Parke is | 
one of these, and has unexpectedly been taken up with as much gravity 
and zeal as though the fate of the United Kingdom hung upon the iseue. | 
The Peere—mainly led, with the exception of the Earl of Derby, by the 
Law Lords whohave been raised to the Upper House, inasmuch as par- 





venus are always the greatest sticklers for privilege—the Peers have even 





determined, in Committee, to refuse admission to the new bearer of her 
Majesty’s patent of Nobility, if he present bimeelf toclaim his seat. This 
he is yet prevented doing by a fit of the gout: so that the conflict loses 
for the present its chance of being assimilated to that noted chronic one 
between the House of Commons and the citizens of London, pending 
which Baron Rothechild is but nominally M.P. Meanwhile the pros and cons 
are debated with an amplitude ofillustration and argument that exclades 
detail from our columns. Want of precedent is the weaker argument used 
by the resistants to the Crown; the stronger one is that for an organic 
change in the Constitution, the assent of Sovereign, Lords, and Commons, 
is required, and has not been sought. The government, if driven to it, 
may perhaps remedy thie deficiency, by bringing in a short Act of Parlia- 
ment authorising the creation of Peers for life ; and in the event of the ma- 
jority of the Upper House throwing out euch a bill, there is the course 
open which was adopted by Earl Grey in the case of Reform. It is to be 
hoped that prudential considerations will obviate the need of such a step ; 
for when once @ popular cry is raised, there is no knowing where it will 
stop. The Cabinet only seeks to strengthen the Peer’s benches, for judi- 
cial purposes: Reformers might clamour for Peerages being conferred, 
without right of succession, on those who have done the State signal service 
in a variety of ways. For our own parts—and we mention it as bearing ee 
pecially upon the case in point-—we have always wondered why the House 
of Lords should form a Court of Appeal in other than political cases. 
Such a suggestion, however, should scarcely be broached at the close of 
a paragraph, and so we wind up with recording that the Duke of Wel- 
lington is eaid to have resigned his Court appointment of Master of the 
House, baving voted against the government on this question ; and with 
advising readers not to be led away too far by the eloquence of Lords 
Lyndburst and Derby. It is all very well to look with profound venera- 
tion to the existing state of the House of Peers. Nevertheless, that 
House bas seen its constitutional changes, as is testified by the represen- 
tative Peerage system applied to Scotland and Ireland, as well as by the 
present state of the Episcopal Bench therein, greatly altered from what it 
was. 

Lords Lucan and Cardigan, Sir R. Airey, and Lord Aberdeen’s son, 
Col. Gordon, are ranning just now the gauntlet of the press. They are 
stigmatised more or less in the Report, lately made public, of the Com- 
mission on the management of our Crimean army. The two first-named 
are held accountable in large degree for the loss of the cavalry hcrses 
that were starved to death, the two latter, in conducting the Quarter- 
Master-General’s department, for neglect and mismanagement that re- 
sulted still more seriously. The two first reply through the Press and in 
Parliament ; the two last, we believe, say nothing, so far, The publi¢ 
would look upon the affair as a by-gone calamity ; but it is unfortuately 
reminded that, since their return from the East, each of these officers bas 
received honourable and profitable mark of the favour of the Horse 
Guards. Lord Lucan has received the Coloneley of the 8th Hussars ; 
Lord Cardigan has been made Inspector-General of Cavalry; Sir R. Airey 
Quarter-Master-General ; and Col. Gordon his Deputy. Of a truth Lord 
Hardinge, in bis administration of the “ Horse Guards,” is losing all the 
popularity that he earned in the field. 

A proposal has been broached by Mr. Napier in the House of Commons, 
for the appointment of a Minister of Justice, whe should supervise the 
framing of Acts of Parliament, and codify the laws of the nation. The 
motion did not prevail ; bat it will be seen under our Parliamentary 
heading, that a step has been taken towards sweeping out the Augean 
stable of our Statute law. Thereat lawyers will weep, and clients 
rejoice. 

Sir Colin Campbell and Sir Edmund Lyons have, in turn, been lionized 
at home. Dr. Sandwith, the friend and companion of Major-General 
Williams, in the heroic defence of Kars, has come in now for his share of 
the popular favour. He haspublished a narrative thereupon, full of in 
terest. 


Great Britain and the, United States. 

Were we to report and examine all that has been said and done and 
come to light, since our last issue, on the well-known differences existing 
between the two countries, we should be compelled to sacrifice entirely 
that varied character in the contents of our sheet, which is tacitly im 
posed upon it. To touch briefly upon the leading features will occupy 
quite sufficient space. 

Though not first in order of time, the discussion between Mr. Roebuck 
and Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons, on the night of the 15th 
ult., bas attracted most attention. And this for two reasons, as it seems 
to us. In the first place a Member of Parliament has been found to adopt, 
as it were, the American view of the Enlistment question ; secondly, Lord 
Palmerston’s views were then publicly stated for the first time, coupled 
with his acknowledgment that a request had been made for the recall of 
Mr. Crampton, and the removal of the three Consuls implicated. For 
convenience sake we may as well here set down that the Premier inti- 
mated then and there that no answer could be given formally, until the 
gentlemen concerned had forwarded to Lord Clarendon such explanations 
as would of course be asked from them. The official reply, therefore, of 
the British government to the American government remains in abey- 
ance, though a refusal can scarcely be doubted. At present the ex parte 
statement has alone been laid before the public, and even on that, based 
on the report of the famous Philadelphia trial, we are glad to see that 
Mr. Roebuck properly rebuked the law officers of the United States for 
their scandalous one-sidedness, When an exposé is made, if it be made— 
of the notoriously bad character of the informants—of the plots hatched 
between these infamous hirelings and men who ought to have been above 
such proceedings, for the purpose of entrapping the British officials 
into violation of the law so that ill-will between the two countries might 
be engendered—of the source that supplied the money for carrying on 
this despicable game—if these things, we say, come to light, we cannot 
doubt that Lord Palmerston will flatly refuse to recall the British repre- 
sentatives, We imply this from the tone of Lord Palmerston’s speech 
on the occasion alluded-to, and from the absurdly angered manner in 
which be attacked Mr. Roebuck. We should however be far from imply- 
ing that if his refusal to recall these gentlemen be followed up by the 
President’s dismissal of them, his Lordship’s anger will be evidenced in 
any similar demonstration against this country. His Lordship knows, 
as every one does who is not blinded by passion or prejudice, that so soon 
as individuals holding appointments of this sort become obnoxious on any 
plausible grounds to the power to whom they are accredited, they may be 
diemiseed without offence. With all our willingness to take up the cudg- 
els on behalf of our countrymen, we can scarcely say that no plausible 
grounds exist. Much may be extenuated on the one side, and much has 
undoubtedly been set down by legal malice on the other ; enough re- 
mains to justify the course adopted. 

A curious little episode took place on Friday of last week, in the Senate 
of the United States.—It will be recollected that in the “ Correspond- 
ence” towhich we alluded, Lord Clarendon adverts to his repeated 
offers to refer to arbitration the dispute on the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 
Certain doubting Senators, fortified by Mr. Buchanan’s silence on the 
point so far as they were informed, called upon the President to en- 
lighten them. The President therefore sent in on Friday a further batch 
of letters, which are of singular interest. From those of Mr. Buchanan, 
it is clear that Lord Clarendon twice at least intimated his willingness to 
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submit the dispate to an arbiter, though Mr. Buchanan seems to have | 
been loth to adopt the suggestion. But the most curious part of the | 
story remains to be told. Together with these letters and extracts of 
letters from Mr. Buchanan to Mr. Marcy, came one from Mr. Crampton to | 
Mr. Marcy, covering a Foreign Office despatch written to bimself after the 
second offer made to Mr. Buchanan, informing our Minister at Washing- 
ton that it had been repeated, and instructing him to communicate the fact 
tothe American Secretary of State. The paragraph to this last-mentioned 
effect was inadvertently overlooked by Mr. Crampton ; but on looking 
back to his papers subsequently to the call of the Senate, he diecovered 
his omission and rectified it upon the instant. The upshot of it all is that 
Lord Clarendon has been eerious and urgent throughout, notwithstand- 
ing the cold water thrown upon bis proposals by Mr. Buchanan. Whether 
arbitration will finally be accepted, or whether President Pierce bas any 
special reason for keeping questions open, we do not pretend to deter- 
mine. At avy rate we will vindicate the American people from the im- 
putation thrown upon them bythe Daily Times, which says that arbitra- 
tion is very well in its way, because if it does not result favourably, an 
appeal to arms can then be resorted-to. This novel and shameless 
doctrine has been properly exposed and rebuked by our contemporary, 
the Courrier des Etats Unis. 

Bat we should be doing injustice to an American gentleman (with 
whom we are’not even on friendly terme), if we abandoned this subject 
for to-day, without complimenting him on bis loyal and successful endea 
yours to clear up some of the many mystifications that prevail. We al- 
lude to General J. W. Webb, of the Courier and Enquirer, now at 
Washington, who, in a very able letter to the Wational Intelligencer of 
Tuesday last, takes strong ground on several points wherein we have no 
space to follow him. Toone we are compelled tolimit ourselves ; and it 
is the more important,because from the prevalent!misconception regarding 
it has sprung much recent antagonism to England. To be brief then ; at 
the opening of the Parliamentary session of 1854, Lord Clarendon alluded 
in general terms to the good understanding with France being applicable 
to the Western as well as the Eastern world. Great offence was taken 
here. The fire- brands at Washington got hold of it. General Cass ha 
rangued about it, And was laughed at for his pains, as may be seen, edito- 
rially and otherwise, in the A/bion of the 4th of March of that year. Now 
we well remember, that when the echo of all this absurd fuss reached 
London, General Webb; being on the spot, wrote to his journal to say 
that having bad an opportunity of conversing with Lord Clarendon 
on the subject, his Lordship had assured him that he had not the 
most remote idea of these United States, when he made use of his 
geographical figure of speech. Some persons here believed, and some 
sill doubted, for a political editor does not meet with universal sympa- 
thy. Now, however, General Webb has deemed it opportune to go still 
farther. He produces a note from Lord Clarendon written in reply 
to his own application for a written explanation, which Lord Claren- 
don very frankly and good-humouredly gave. It is precisely to the 
same effect as his spoken sentiments; and though it was not needed 
amongst reasonable and intelligent men, it throws poor old General 
Cass into a pitiable state of confusion. He, it seems, has long known 
of the existence of this document ; and yet has. bellowed out from 
time to time his suspicions touching the Anglo-French alliance, as 
based upon this speech. We have long thought General Cass a harmless 
and hopeless incurable: though honest withal. We have now to rank 
him with those political demagogues who take any means for obtaining 
their ends. 
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The “ Pacific ;’—‘‘ Her Majesty’s Col onies at the East’”’ 

It is altogether beyond our power to take notice of a tithe of the calum. 
nies launched in some shape or other by the New York press, at those 
whom we have the honour to represent. Perhaps the majority of the 
charges made against our countrymen may well be left to take care of 
themselves. They die a natural death, killed off by the wild improbability 
that distinguishes, or the obvious malice that has prompted them. Once in 
awhile however starts up an insult or injury, that flesh and blood will not 
bear. Of such kind is an editorial article, headed “ False Reports of the 
Pacific,” that was published in the Daily Times of Menday last. Its ap- 
parent object is to castigate the invention and circulation of fabulous 
stories concerning the missing ship. Its animus betrays the desire to 
have a fling at Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. We need scarcely say 
that no reprobation—indeed no punishment—could be too severe for any 
heartless wretches who have preyed in this matter upon the hopes and 
fears of a community. But we would at the same time ask, to what re- 
proach are they not obnoxious who, willfully and without shadow of pre- 
tence, charge this inhuman offence against innocent parties? The Times 
states that these hoaxes have been played off, and asserts that they ema- 
nated from “ censpirators in the British Provinces who, no doubt, epjoy- 
ed them with a ghoul-like relish.” Pretty strong terms; but the ghouls 
don’t hail from that quarter. . 

We will briefly look at and dismiss these hoaxes, or misconceptions, or 
whatever they may be. On Monday, the 18th ult., a statement was tele- 
graphed from Halifax to Mr. E. K. Collins, to the effect that the Pacifie 
had been compelled to put into the Shannon. This report—an absurd 
oue, though obviously free from malicious intent—c ame, it is true, from 
England in a letter to. Halifax ; but the ghoul, if ghoul there was, was 
neither an Englishman or a Nova Scotian. The name of the forwarder of 
such rubbish was published in full, with his honorary title of “ American 
Consul.” 

Of the nationality of the “ intelligent gentleman” No. 2, who arrived 
at Halifax in the America, on the 29th ult., and fancied that he had 
seen a Collins’ steamer “ heading towards St. George's Channel,” we have 
ho direct evidence ; but the ghoul or conspirator who transmitted the 
news to this city was the American agent of the American associated 
press, The ghoul who took immediate pains to expose its falsehood was 
the Captain of the Cunard steamer in question. He did this forthwith on 
his arrival at Boston, adding a hopeful word, as a true gailor would do, 

The third of the hoaxes, “ and from the same quarter” as the Times 
adds, “was perpetrated on Saturday last.” We need not go over the 
Perticulars at length. It was simply that a person stepped into the office 
of the Tribune, represented himself as Mate ofa vessel that bad touched 
at St, Jobn, N. B. and declared that during a fog on the Banks, he had 
seen a partially disabled ship that might have been the steamer Pacific, 
This lame story opened at the very start with the Mate’s name and na- 
tionality—-Mr. Aborn of Baltimore! Tat he said his vessel was an Eng- 
lish be: and had touched at St. John, N. B., could not have affected the 
man’s credibility. The ship might have belonged to Valparaiso and have 
called at Key West. The man either was American, or he declared him- 
om a i > wee ari that ad terrible trio of ghouls were native- 
mn + tte a Bik aie ings ; and thus the Daily Times may add 
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subjected ; and venture farther to record our expectation that, the long 
delay baving been caused by a break down of machinery or by forcible 
detention in field-ice, we shall yet bave the pleasure of greeting the stont 
ship’s arrival. 


The New York Yacbt Club; An Important Change. 
Considerable dissatisfaction has long prevailed amongst amateur 
sailors, as to the modes employed for handicapping their pleasure-vessels 
of various size that meet and contend in a regatta. Under the general 
term “ time for tonnage,” it is well known that the larger habitually 
give a start or make an allowance to the smaller; but it is not our in- 
tention to discuss the principle on which this practice is grounded, or to 
dwell at any length upon the means by which it is carried out. Displace- 
ment, measurement, weight, and the complex methods of estimating these, 
would be dry subjects to the ordinary reader. We will name only the 
objection to them all, as the basis of classification, that is most compre- 
hensible. Under any of them, undue advantage is given to the flat bot- 
tomed, skimming-dish style of build, over that which requires depth and 
a consequent hold of the water, as essential elements in staunchness 
and sea-worthinees. 

The Managing Committee of the Club established and flourishing in 
this port has not only recognised the difficulties just-glanced-at ; it has 
taken a bold step, and we believe it will prove a successfal one, towards 
obviating them. It bas emancipated itself at once from the imbroglio of 
comparative length and breadth and depth and capacity for overcoming 
resistance. It has passed from the fitness to do a thing, to the thing iteelf 
when done, It cuts adrift from the entangled question of ability to carry 
sail, and decides to handicap its craft entered for a race, according to the 
sail actually carried. The allowance of time is hereafter to be regulated 
according to the spread of canvas, and not according to the registered 
tonnage. The former will be much more easily ascertained than the lat- 
ter, or at least more satisfactorily ; and vessels must be entered for such 
and auch sails, and no more. 

It seems to us that this proposal has ihe air of common-sense about it. 
It is as though Mr. Cunard and Mr. Collins should ask each other, in re- 
ference to their rival ships, “ what is your steam-power ?”’ in place of cud- 
gelling their brains about all conceivable dimensions, from the stern-post 
to the cut-water. It is true that the term ‘‘ horse power” as applied to 
marine steam-engines is about as vague as the term “ tonnage” applied 
to yachts. So it is; but there isno mystery about the number of square 
yards of canvas contained in a jib er a mainsail, and so our illustration, 
we think, holds good. 

Such a plan as this was mooted, we believe, two years ago, in England, 
and is now advocated by an able writer in Bell’s Life in London, as will 
beseen elsewhere in our columns, The honour however of testing its 
efficacy will belong to our friends here ; and we beg to point this out as 
another instance of the rapidity and ease with which a sweeping change 
is adopted in this country, when it carries with it apparent advantages. 
The writer quoted above states that the greatness of the innovation will 
be an impediment to the echeme he advocates. This, on the contrary, will 
but render it more acceptable here. May we be permitted to bow respect- 
fully herein to the genius of Young America?—on which, and on the 
whole subject, we are only prevented from enlarging, by our exceedingly 
limited space. 





English and American Journals. 
In reply to a few remarks that fell from our pen laet week on the sub- 
ject of the press of the two countries, the Evening Post of Tuesday in- 
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nor’s Secretary and Superintendent General of Indian Affairs, In the 
place of Viscount Bury.——General Sir Colin Campbell arrived at Malta 
on the Ist ult. by the French packet the Zhabor from Marseilles, and pro- 
ceeded to the East in the same vessel the day after——Prioce Gortscha- 
koff, ex-Commandant in the Crimea, has been appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Central and Western Armies, and Imperial Lieutenant of 
Poland.——T he accounts from India are favorable. It is reported that 
deposits of gold have been found in the district of Cuttack, in the Bay of 
Bengal, together with abundance of iron and copper.——The House of 
Assembly ‘of Nova Scotia has done itself and the Province the honour 
of voting the sum of one hundred and fifty guineas for the purchase of 
a suitable sword to be presented to that distinguished son of Nova Scotia 
Moejor-General Williams, the hero of Kars. 


—_—_—— 


usic. 
How can we speak justly of that which we have neither seen nor heard? 
Why nothing is more simple, friendly reader! But before we tell you, per- 
mit us to whisper quite confidentially into your ear that a most obstinate and 
detestable influenza compelled us to absent ourselves from the Philharmonic 
Concert of Saturday last. We might without doubt have seen through the spec- 
tacles.of afriend, and heard it through the ears of an exclusive or prejadiced 
artist. But we preferred to send in our place “a person in whom we havethe 
most unlimited confidence,” and who returned from Niblo’s loaded with a fand 
of most instructive moral observations—and a programme. We feel it a pri- 
vilege to transmit to you our excellent friend’s remarks on the Concert, after 
which, we will discuss the programme. 
“ You were right,” said he on returning home, “ you certainly were right in 
telling me that the Concert would repay me for my trouble in going there. I 
never eaw anything like it in all my life. At 7j0’clock the theatre was full to 
the very ceiling, although Heaven knows that it snowed and blew hard enong 
to have frightened the most enthusiastic votary of music! After vainly trying 
to spy some corner to sit down in, and being utterly unable to procure a chair 
or stool to rest my weary limbs, I amused myself by walking up and down, ob- 
serving as well as I could what was passing amid the multitude who appeared 
so eager for harmony. 
“ Well! I declare to you that I came away convinced that ‘ passional attrac- 
tion ’ was far more to them than the attraction of harmony. You would think 
80, too, if you had heard : ‘ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself’-— Hush !— Oh 
dear !'—‘ Don’t speak so loud’—‘love’—‘ ice cream’—repeated as many 
times as I did; but at all events it was evident that for two thirds of the pub- 
lic, the grand object of the event was to go and eat ices at Maillard’s under 
other eyes than those of mamma and papa. ‘ I even saw’— 
«Enough! enough! my friend, cease to calumniate young America in 
that way.” Besides we must hurry on to our programme. This was particu- 
larly remarkable for one thing,—it did not contain one scrap of vocal musie ! 
Why was the vocal element so studiously excluded? Was it on account of the 
immense and legitimate success which Badiali obtained at the last concert? or 
is it from economy? This is no longer an excuse for the Philharmonic, sarely, 
or any reason for giving us such meagre performances as those of last Satur- 
day. In the first place, they lacked the crowning attraction of novelty ; and 
in the second place, they had the misfortane to belong to the genus tiresome, 
and we must always repeat with the French poet— 
Tous les genres sont bons, hors le genre ennuyeux. 








. Besides this the Philharmonic seems to us to have the terrible fault of loving no- 


thing but German, descriptive, or incomprehensible music, They forget that their 
title bespeaks a generous universality, such as they practised at first. At that 
time we did sometimes hear one of Rossini’s overtures ; once even (once in 
fourteen years!) the members executed the overture of Herold’s “ Zampa‘;” 
but now alas! such aberrations of taste are never permitted to us, and the only 
‘Grand-masters of inspired melody whom we recognize are such Saints as Wag- 
ner, Schumann, and their fellows. At this rate, we shail soon aspire to found 
a Society, authorized by the Legislature of the State of New York to monopo- 
lize the sale of somniferous decoctions, and to erect a Germanico-Philharmo- 





clinea to doubt the correctness of our assumed position. We declared 
that the systematic abuse of Great Britain, which obtains here, far tran- 
scends any corresponding display of bad temper and bad taste exhibited 
across the water. Writing in a most courteous tone, the Post, we say, 
is disposed to question the fact ; and cites, in proof to the contrary, a 
leading article from the columns of its London Morning namesake of the 
12th ult. This, to the best of our neighbour’s memory, is more vindictive 
in spirit and more reckless of consequences, than anything of the sort that 
has appeared for many years in the three New York papers to which we re- 
ferred. What would we not give for a memory of so untenacious a sort ! 
though it is likely enough that sentiments and statements, offensive in our 
eyes, would pass with very little notice under those of our neighbour. He 
might never have been ruffled in the least degree when he read of annexa- 
tions of Canada, burnings of Liverpool, invasions of Ireland, overthrows 
of the British monarchy, and a host of other pleasant projects, such as it is 
our constant task to wade through. Indeed, so outrageous are they and 
so frequent, that peace between the two countries could not endure for a 
twelvemonth, ifAmerican papers were dwelt upon in Ergland as English 
papers are dwelt upon here. It is fortunate that they are not. The re- 
spect entertained for the United States would in such case speedily vanish 
into thin air, and be followed—well, never mind ; the theme is odious 
and thread-bare. 

As regards this terrible article in the London Post, we do not think 
that it need frighten any one. It discourses at length upon fillibustering 
in general; and viewing the two immediate points at issue, on which public 
interest is fastened, we should say that the London journalist, when he 
gives these two the go-by, tacitly admits that hé does not care to undertake 
them, and so falls back upon generalities. Besides, if the application of 
the Morning Post's argument be not complmientary to this nation, it bas 
at least its fair side. It proposes that France and England should agree 
to treat Fillibusterism pur et simple as piracy, inviting other nations— 
this one included—to join in the league. The idea, though not original, 
is not unworthy of serious consideration. 

It is news to us however that the Belgravian oracle has any political 
weight, beyond the circle of fine ladies and fine gentlemen and gentle- 
mens’ gentlemen and ladies’ maids, who move inthe orbit of Fashion. We 
doubt if it ever influenced a solitary vote in the House of Commons, or 
even on the Electoral hustings; whilst its method of handling American 
affairs may be judged by a crotchet that it took up a very few years 
since, and over which we remember having a hearty laugh. It announced 
with great gravity that the States of this Union would be glad to 
enrol themselves again beneath the British Colonial banner! After this, 
we need not trouble ourselves with the Morning Post’s cogitations. Let 
us rather conclude our usual weekly protest against the crying evil of 
the day—the submission to newspaper dogmatism and despotism— 
by recording how merrily another of our home journalists has been 
brought to book by one of his contemporaries here. The Telegraph, a 
London daily paper, has been moved to fierce wrath by the Anglo- 
American troubles, and has summarily doomed the offenders in this 
hemisphere to all the evils that armaments, invincible and innumerable, 
ean inflict. Unfortunately, some one has picked-up and republished a 
leading article from the same eource, only a few months old, in which a 
shocking catalogue of disasters to our own country is set down as inevi- 
table, if it should ever take up arms against this. We prey you there- 
fore, gentle readers, to eschew all partisan editorials. Read letters, docu- 
ments, records of facts, and debates, as mach as you please; but don’t be 
led astray by the ignis fatuus of smart writing. 


The steamship Edinburgh from this port to Glasgow arrived in the 
Clyde on the 14th ult., after a passage of only 12 days 5 hours, mean 


nic Temple, on the front of which we shall inscribe this well known verse of 
Moliére : 
Nal n’aura de (’oreille, hors nous et nos amis. 

We thank the Society, however, for giving cs the opportunity of hearing a 
symphony by G. F. Bristow. We hold that native art can never receive too 
much encouragement; and, indeed, we should like it if one Concert during the 
year were composed entirely of American Music—or at least of music which 
had its origin in New York. We are the more obliged for this patronage of 
Bristow's work, as it bears an essentially epigrammatic title; it is called the 
Jullien Symphony. Our dear Bristow, whose talent we haye long loved, 
though our slight acquaintance deprived us of a right to echo his friends’ 
praise of his delightful personal qualities, has hardly been able to get one of 
his overtures executed by this association. At last, thanks to Jullien, the pub- 
lic learned that he was capable of composing long and valuable works. Now 
en homme d’esprit and like a grateful friend, Bristow crowns his symphony 
with the name of his musical god-father. 

But do you know how much is expressed by those two little words the Jui- 
lien Symphony? They mean simply that Jullien did more for Concert musie 
in three months, than the Philharmonic Society has accomplished since Mr. 
U. C. Hill created it and brought it before the world. He gave us Mozart, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, as we have never heard them interpreted in New 
York. He taught us the art of shades and effects in music, and has rendered 
the metronome and all mechanical music hateful to us for ever. He re- 
vealed to us the powers of Bristow, Fry, and Eisfeld, and did far more for 
their reputation than was ever done by the Society, which owed so much at 
least to the first and last of these noble and courageous musicians. And this 
is the true meaning of Bristow’s Symphony. Let us hope thenthat the Philhar- 
monic may profit by the lesson so willingly given them by one of their best-in- 
structed and most able members. We hope also that they may show them- 
selves less exclusive for the future, and renounce all small and parsimonious 
proceedings. It is quite time for them to leave the narrow and rocky path 
they have been pursuing. The Religion of Art is like any other religion ; she 
should show herself to possess a large and generous heart, open to ail her 
children, and like the symbglic Byzantine Virgin extend her protecting arms 
over the whole world of Harmony. 

Enough of Mendelssohn for the present, enough of things so often repeated 
that we have beeome completely satiated. Why could they not give us Bee- 
thoven’s Ruines d’ Athénes, or what hinders them playing atleasthis Marche 
Turque? Would it not be natural for a traly Philharmonic Seciety to assem- 
ble three or four choral companies, and to execute with their codperation 
such works as Felicien David's ‘‘ Désert,” or ‘‘ Christophe Colomb,” or some 
sublime and immortal composition like the finale of Rossini’s ““ Moise,” or 
like the Conspiracy and the Benediction ef Poignards, in the 4th act of Meyer- 
beer’s “ Huguenots?” We give only the idea, but we firmly believe that our 
Philharmonic would consult their own interest in pursuing some such course as 
we have pointed out to them. Let them recollect Bochsas’s historical Concerts 
and Jullien’s festivals, and permit us to codsider their present popularity as 


not being a sign that they are henceforth and for ever infallible. 
GAMMA. 





Dranta. 


Mr. Tom Taylor has a talent for titles. His plays are ail well named, and 
how much there is in a name ! 

“ Two Loves and a Life!” “ how interesting that must be,” our lady friends 
exclaim—* when shall ye go to see it?” ‘“ Go to see it as soon as youcan,” I 
reply, “for the chances are strongly against your seeing It at all, unless you 
seize the passing hour.” Not that the play isa bad one. It deserves to live 
and move and have a being among us, for a month at least. And if Miss Laura 
Keene (who has produced it for us at last at the Varieties,) could achieve 
what Bottom’s ambition desired, and allth e parts by turns, the play would 
be as successful as it ought to be. But though a good play, “ Two Loves and 
a Life” is very badly played. 

The scene is nominally laid in Ulverstone, a pretty Cumberland village, but 
for aught that appears on the stage, the incidents might be passing in Thibet 
or Boora-boobi-Gha. 

The characters are Britons of the last century. There isa young Jacobite 
Baronet, Sir Gervase Rookwood, whdis hiding in company with a Jesuit father, 








cerest regret for the disarrangement ana annoyance to which they are 


time. She was delayed halfa day in a field of ice——The Governor 
Geueral of Canada bas appointed R. T. Pennefather, Esq., to be Gover- 


Radcliffe, from the bloodhounds of Hanover. Sir Gervase has nothing partieu- 
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lar to do except to look handsome and hap/ess, and allow two pretty women to 
fall inlove with him ; so Mr. Jordan submits gracefully to the exigencies of 
the réle, and struts through his brief hour with becoming manliness. Father 
Radcliffe ought to be a sly, astute, sharpwitted, formidable old fellow ; but Mr. 
Hall, perhaps, with an eye to the favour of the Know Nothings, makes him 
play the fool sadly, and completely valgarizes the part. 

The two lovely creatures who doat on the refugee are Ruth and Annie, the 
daughters, real and adopted, of Postmaster Musgrave. Ruth, (Miss Keene) is 
@ very fascinating, exquisite damsel, full of feeling and grace. Annie, (Miss 
Beignolds) would be irresistible in the role of the “ Sleeping Beauty,” but scat 
ters an illusion with every motion that she makes, and shatters a dream with- 
every word she lets fall. So of course Sir Gervase falls in love with Annie. I 
say ‘ of course,” because since the beginning the daughters of Eve have been 
avenged upon the sons of Adam in this way, and Paris bas paid in every age 
the penalty of his fatal judgment. 

Postmaster Musgrave can neither read nor write; and these defects in 
his education, which were of small importance while the public convenience 
alone was concerned, becomiog annoying when he is, ordered by Government 
to play the Sir James Graham, and spy out the lurking rebels in the land, 
Buth is summoned to his assistance, and reads to him certain letters addressed 
to Master William Hyde, which letters reveal the identity of Mr. Hyde with 
the Jacobite, Sir Gervase Rookwood. 

Thereupon Sir Gervase is arrested, and the Life being put in danger, the Two 
Loves are brought brilliantly into action. Annie jumps out of the window and 
contrives plans for getting Sir Gervase out of prison. Ruth goes off, like an- 
other Jeannie Deans, in search of the “ butcher of Culloden” whose life she 
had once saved on the sands of Ulverstone from “ the cruel crawling foam” of 
the hungry sea. The ‘‘ butcher of Culloden” is moved and grateful, and gives 
Buth a pardon for her lover, with which pardon Rath returns to find Sir Ger- 
vase married in the prison te the toe fortunate Annie! Thereupon Ruth gets 

into a most unpleasant state of mind, and is about to tear up the pardon and 
treat the company to a practical illustration of the fable known as the “ dog 

in the manger,” when she descries a golden cross on Father Radcliffe’s breast, 

and thereby recognises, ineverybody’s Father Radcliffe her own particular but 
long lost papa. A torrent of paternal joy and filial affection rushes upon the 
stage, and sweeps away in its beneficent course all the wrecks of passion. Ruth 
turns from cursing to blessing—the Life is saved, the two Loves happily ar- 
ranged to produce a cheerful harmony ; and the edified speetator retires, not 
without a pleasing hope that Sir Gervase may live to wear white favours once 
again, and Father Radcliffe may survive to bestow the nuptial benediction 
upon a second Lady Rookwood. 

Miss Keene as I have said acted charmingly. The rile she fills is perfectly 
adapted to her talents, and she fills it with even more than her usual tact and 
feeling. [Nor is Mr. Johnston unworthy a word of commendation. But for the 
rest of the characters, I turn them over without a phrase, to the Prince Ham- 
let of Denmark. 

The noticeable event of the week at Wallack’s has been the revival of Cole- 
‘man’s “ Heir-at-Law ” for Mr. Holland’s benefit. The comedy was singularly well 
performed and was received with cordial applause. Will Mrs. Hoey, whom I 

‘go much admire, forgive me if I suggest to her that the pathos of her speeches 
would lose nothing by an abatement of that singular wailing tone with which 
she always begins her affecting remarks? She makes the most indifferent little 
prepositions and conjunctions play the part of mutes in crape to her sorrowful 
substantives. 

The farce of the ‘‘ Boarding-School” served to bring into good relief the 
excellent comic talent of Mrs. Vernon and of Mr. Holland, and Mr. Lester 
made a delightful dancing-master. In fact, but for two or three double entendres 
rather too thinly draped, and an occasional coarseness which might easily have 
been refined away, the farce of the “‘ Boarding-School"’ is one which I should 
be glad to see often played as it was played the other night at Mr. Wallack’s 
Theatre. HAMILTON. 





Obituary. 


Tae Duke or Norrotx, K.G.—The death of the Duke of Norfolk took 
lace on the 18th ult., at Arundel Castle, the ancient baronial seat of his 
ustrious family in Sussex. The deceased, Henry Charles, Duke ef Nor- 
folk, Earl of Arundel, Surrey, and Norfolk, and Baron Fitzalan. Clun, 
Oswaldestre, and Maltravers in the peerage of England, the Premier 
Duke and Hereditary Earl Marshal, was born in 1791, and married in 
1814, Lady Charlotte Leveson Gower, eldest daughter of Granville first 
Duke of Sutherland, and sister of the present Duke. By that marriage 
‘the late Duke had issue three sons and two daughters—-namely, the Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey (now Duke of Norfolk), Lord Edward Fitzalan 
Howard, M.P., married to Miss Talbot, niece of the late Earl of Shrews- 
bury, Lord Bernard Howard, who died in Egypt a few years ago; Lady 
Mary, married to Lord Foley, and Lady Adeliza, married last autumn to 
Lord George Manners, M.P. 

His late Grace, when Earl of Surrey, was the first Roman Catholic who 
took the oaths and his seat in the House of Commons after the passing of 
the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829. The bill received the 
Royal assent on the 13th of April, and Mr. R. H. Hurst, M.P. for Hors- 
ham, resigned his seat, and the Earl of Surrey was returned for that family 
borough, and took his seat in the House of Commons on the 6th of May 
following. He was again returned for Horsham at the general elections 
of 1830 and 1831. At the next general election in 1832, he was returned, 
in conjanction with Lord George Lennox, for the Western Division of 
Sussex, and continued its representative up to 1841, when his Grace was 
summoned by writ to the House of Lords, during the lifetime of his father, 
by the title of Baron Maltravers, one of the ancient titles of the family ; 
and on the 16th of March, 1842, he succeeded to the Dukedom, on the 
death of his father. 

His Grace had filled several offices in Her Majesty’s household. In Ju- 
ly, 1839, he was appointed Tresurer of the Queen’s Household, and made 
a Privy Councillor, haviag succeeded Sir W. H. Fremantle, who had dis- 
charged the duties of that office more than 20 years. On Sir Robert 
Peel’s retirement from office in July, 1846, he succeeded the Earl of Jer- 
sey as Master of the Heree, which office he held until the formation of the 
Eearl of Derby’s Ministry. On the Earl of Aberdeen taking office he was 
made Lord Steward of the Household, but soon afterwards relinquished 
that place to Earl ea in December, 1853. In politics it is almost 
unnecessary to say his Grace was a stanch Whig. He was highly incens- 
ed at the Papal on; and the same year his Grace renounced the 
Roman Catholic faith, and passed over to the Anglican Church. 

The deceased Duke is succeeded in the dukedom and ancient family 
. honours by his son Henry Granville, Barl of Arundel and Sarrey, born 
Nov. 7, 1815, and married on the 19th of June, 1839, to Augusta Mary, 
daughter of Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, G.C.B., Commander in-Chief 0 
the Mediterranean Fleet, by whom he has a youthful family. The present 
Duke was formerly in the 1 Horse Guards, and on his ment 
from the army, in 1837, en the House of Commons as representative 
for Arundel, which he eat for in several Parliaments, He also sat for the 
oity of Limerick for a few months. The Duke is a rigid Roman Catholic, 
ly esteemed by the Romish clergy.—The late Duke was a Knight 
of the , & Fellow of the Royal Society, and several other societies. 
—The tary office of Earl Marshal, so long continued in the Norfolk 
family, is descended by the female side from Thomas De Mowbray Earl 
of Nottingham, the firet Earl-Marshal of Bogland. 


A Cramant oF AN Intsh TiTLt.—We have to announce the death, at 


a very advanced age, of the Rev. Charles Eustace, of Robert-town, coun- 
ty of Kildare, in w: the title of Viscount Baltinglass was declared to 
be invested, by the of the Attorney-General for Ireland, provided 
the attainder, said to be unlawful, were removed. Mr. Eustace was the 


eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Eustace, M.P., and brother of Sir Wil- 
liam and Sir John Eustace, both aleo general officers. His direct descent 
from the old Lords was clearly ae before the law 
officers of the Crown, and it seems a hard that, when almost all 
other forfeitures have been cancelled, this ancient title should still lie 
under the penal statute of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Mr. Eustace leaves 
several daughters, and only one son, Capt. C. Stannard Eustace, now re- 
presentative of the Viscounts Baltinglass. 


Mr. Jony Sapte, M. P.—Mr. John Sadleir, M. P. for Sligo, was found 
dead on Hampstead Heath, Sunday morning, the 17th, ult., having 
pone himeelf with a my quantity of essential oil of almonds. He 

been known for some time past to have been involved in very large 


and unsuccessful speculations. He was 44 years of age, and unmaried. 
His brother, Mr. Jas. Sadleir, is member for Tipperary and chairman of 
the Tipperary Joint Stock Bank. 
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Mr. Grorcs Arxwricut, M. P.—The death of Mr.George Arkwright, 
M. P. for Leominster, is reported in the Eoglish papers, in his 50th 
year. Mr, Arkwright was a consistent Conservative. He was the great 
grandson ef Sir Richard Arkwright, who made euch a colossal fortune by 
his inventions in spinning machinery. 


Joun Branam.—On Sunday last a musician who may be said to have 
formed a connecting link between the men of the present generation and 
their grandfathers breathed his last. Seldom has there been so remarka- 
ble a case of professional longevity as that of Mr. Joho Braham. There 
is scarcely a person living too old or too young to have heard him sing. 

Born at London in 1774, of parents of the Hebrew persuasion, he is one 
of the many instances of that aptitude of the Jewish race for music which 
can scarcely have escaped the notice of any observer of the present age. 
At a very early age he was confided, already an orphan, to the care of 
Leoni, an Italian singer of celebrity, and made bis début as a public 
singer before he had attained his 11th year, when, from the quality and 
compass of his voice, he was enabled to sing several bravura sougs that 
had been written for Madame Mara. When he lost his boyish voice his 
fature prospects appeared doubtful, but he found a generous patron in 
Mr. Abraham Goldsmith, and became a professor of the piano. Oa his 
voice regaining its power he went to Bath, and there, in the year 1794, 
made his first appearance at some coucerts that took place under the di- 
rection of M. Rauzzini, who, appreciating his talent, gave him musical 
instruction for three years. 

In 1796 young Braham was engaged by the still-remembered composer, 
Signor Storace, for Drarylane Theatre, and his début (which was in an 
opera called Mahmoud) was so successful that ia the year following he 
was engaged for the Italian Opera-house. Hoping, however, to achieve 
a reputation more permanent than could be obtained by any other course, 
he resolved to visit [taly and there to complete his musical education. 
Florence was the first city at which he appeared in public ; thence he went 
to Milan and afterwards to Genoa, at which latter place he studied com- 
position under Isola. 

Leaving Italy in consequence of numerous solicitations from his own 
country, where the intelligence of his Italian successes had awakened a 
lively curiosity, he made his début at Covent-garden in 1801. This is 
the poiot from which may be dated that triumphant career during which 
he created a constant furore, the effect of which has lasted in some de- 
gree even to the present day. A vocalist who was also an accomplished 
musician was a rare epectacle at the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, and for many years he was without a competitor. Long after his 
voice had lost its original power he was successively engaged at several 
theatres on the strength of a reputation which seemed undying, and his 
proficiency in singing Handel’s music was universally acknowledged when 

is career as a dramatic vocalist had reached its termination. The facts 
may be deemed interesting that the opera in which he made his first ap- 
racce after his return from Italy was a work by Messrs. Mazzinghi and 
eeve, entitled the Chains of the Heart, that for a series of years (termi- 
nating in 1816) *he sang at the King’s Theatre, in concert with Mesdames 
Billington, Foder, and Grassini; aud that when Weber composed his 
opera Oberon for the English stage he was the original Sir Huon. 

While his success as a vocalist was without precedent, Mr. Braham was 
also renowned as a composer. Not only did he write several of the most 
popular songs, but he composed a tolerably long list of entire operas, as 
they were called in their time, though, according to present notions, they 
were merely dramas, interspereed with occasional songs. Of these the 
most celebrated were perhaps the Cadinet and the Devil’s Bridge, relics 
of which will be found in every old-fashioned book. 

The enly vocation which Mr. Braham tried without success was that of 
manager. The St. James’s Theatre, which he built as opera-house, and 
which was first opened in 1836, never satisfactorily answered the purpose 
for which it was originally intended. 

In private life Mr. Braham was generally respected. He moved in 
good society, and among his acquaintance his fame as a man of extensive 
information aud as a humorous retailer of anecdote was scarcely inferior 
e My reputation as a vocalist among the general public.—London Times, 

eb. 19. 


Frank Burien —This highly successful jockey died on the lst ult. at 
Newmarket, after a long and painful illness, aged 37. His victories on 
the turf include two Derbys, six Oaks (winning the latter race four years 
in succession,) two St. Legers, the Ham, Gratwicke, Goodwood Cup 
(three times,) Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, Doncaster Cup, Great 
Yorkshire Handicap, Nertbamptonshire Stakes, Great Yorkshire Stake 
(twice,) the Two Thousand Guineas (twice,) the One Thousand Guineas 
(twice,) the Ebor St. Leger, Prince of Wales’ Stakes, Liverpool St. Leger, 
and mosi of the best prizes at the principal meetings in Eagland. 


At Blithfield, Lord Bagot, aged 82.—The Rev. David Gray, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, Marischal College Aberdeen.—In the Queen's Bench Pri- 
son, Mr. Dufrene, a gentleman who has been incarcerated there for the last 44 
years. He was imprisoned in 1812, for contempt of Court, in not answering a 
question as to his accounts._-At Easter Moniack, near Inverness, James 
Baillie Fraser, Esq., of Reelick,--In Grafton-street, Sir Henry Hunloke, Bart., 
of Wingerworth, ae aged 43.— At Jamestown House, near Dublin, A.§. 
Shawe Plunkett, late Lieut. of the 8th Regt. of Foot—-At Edinburgh, Allan 
Menzies, Esq., writer to the Signet, Professor of Conveyancing in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh.—-At Edinburgh, Dr.-Macleod, R. N., Surgeon, Royal Ma- 
rine Infirmary, Woolwich.--William Chance, Esq., of Birmingham, in his 68th 
year.—At Yenikale, J. H. Gilborne, Assist.-Surg. 71st Highland Light Infantry. 
—At Curragh Chase, county of Limerick,.the Dowager Lady de Vere.—At 
Leamington, Grace, Countess of Faruham, in the 90th year of her age.—At 
Liverpool, in the 79th year of his age, James Crosbie, Esq., the last descendant 
of a family iong connected with the town.—In this city, Lient. Charles G. 
Hunter, U.8. N., commonly known as Alvarado Hunter. He wus a very 
dashing officer, but somewhat impatient of superior authority. 


Navy. 


Tue British Fieet rm Commisston.—The following is an account of 
the composition of the British naval force in commission on the Ist of 








January, 1856: 

W here Statroned. No. of Ships. Guns. Complement. 
Mediterranean and Black Sea............ 69 1,123 12,774 
East Indies, China, and Australia......... 18 73 3,231 
Particular Service.............0..e0se08. 14 257 2,676 
West Coast of Africa..............-..06- 14 84 1,325 
Cape of Good Hope ..................... 7 73 897 
South-east Coast of America............. 8 107 1,107 
West Coast of America.................. 9 235 2,147 
North America and West Indies.......... 21 468 4,874 
Surveying Service.................2..-4. 5 22 303 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Sheerness, Wool- 38 5,086 

wich, Pembroke, and Queenstown.... t 899 08 
WOO bok hess cc. hues laced ce duBel os 3 2 138 
Unappropriated, refitting, and fitting 

out, which includes the Baltic fleet, now 

BS cee hvceicvecccescees sueveceteds 100 2,193 24,242 
QeGRERE RADIO i 5.n'vs- siiewarn edd. ache nets 19 428 4,540 
oa ng RR Ll 325 6,231 63,333 


In addition to the above, 12 steam-propelled vessels of various sizes, 
mounting 510 guns, are complete and being brought forward, whilst many 
others are in preparation. Qn the 18th ult. 54 pennants were flying at 
Portsmouth and Spithead. as 

Tue Navy Estimares.—The estimates for the ensuing financial year 
are out, The sum total that will be required for the service of the ensu- 
ing year, 1856-7, amounts to £12,148,641, being a net increase of £291,135 
over the year 1855-56. This may be called the Navy Estimates “ Proper.” 
Next follows the estimate for the “Transport service and prisoners of 
war,” which will entail a total charge of £6,971,527—a formidable addi- 
tion to the sum required for the esa navy estimates. The greater 

t of this estimate (£6,829,922) is for “ freight, &., for the Army and 
rdnance Departments,” the sum total required for prisoners of war 
amounting to £125,800 only.—The Post-office Department (packet ser- 
vice) will entail a charge on the nation for the ensuing financial year of 
£756,487, hgainst £755,239 last year. Of this sum £25,000 is required 
for the Irish mails, £4,000 for the Channel Islands, £15,500 for the French, 
£20,500 for the Peninsular, £172,840 for the American, £240,000 for the 
West Indian, £25,000 for the Western American mails, £21,500 for the 
West Coast of Africa, and £154,414 for the Overland Indian, &.—These 
bya of the Naval Estimates make, together, a grand total of 
876,675, 


Derences or PortsmMoutTsa.—Portsmouth garrison presents just now 


the appearance of a town beleaguered from the sea and the garrison pre- 
paring busily for its defence. A large fleet of ships and guaboats is at 


anchor in the roadstead off the town, and new batteries and quarters for | 


soldiers are being constracted rapidly within the walls of the fortress. At 
the top of the town a large range of dwelling-houses and the theatre have 
been pulled down to create more room for military accommodation, while 
at the bottom a heavy battery of 16 68-poander pivot guns is in course of 











completion, having taken the place of the old platform of 6-pounder sa- 
luting guos. In the rear of these has been erected a large shell maga- 
zine, flanked by a high earth mound to protectitfrom the shot of an enem 
seaward ; new embrasures for heavy 32-pounder have been cut in the 
curtain of the ramparts at various points commanding Southsea, where @ 
mud fort bas been built near the old stone fortress, Southsea Castle, to 
strengthen that defence. A new double drawbridge is in course of erec- 
tion in lieu of the old single one at St. James gate “ Point,” where a bat- 
tery and Royal Artillery quarters in rear have for some time been built 
to protect the mouth ef the harbour on the right of the entrance. The 
Government are also endeavouring to negotiate for a large extent of 
house property in Green row and the rear for farther enlarging the bar. 
rack accommodation, and this to the extent (says military rumour) of 30,- 
000men! If so, Portsmouth and its adjacent dependencies must become 
almost exclusively a citadel. 
The Royal Marine battalions now number more than 16,000.—-The 
Blenheim, 60, screw, Capt. Hall, is ordered to prepare for sea, and it is 
rumoured that she goes to Lisbon, and will send home the Sf. George, 
sailing, 120.—The Basilisk, 6, p-w., has been commissioned at Portsmouth 
by Comur. Crofton, of the Rosamond.—The new steam gun and despatch- 
boat Lapwing, 4, by Commr. T. Saumarez, and the new class 6-gun 
screw despatch-boat Pioneer by Commr. Mends.—The Esh, 21 scr. cor- 
vette, Capt. Birch, bas been recalied from the Great Nore, where she has 
been riding, to prepare for being paid off.—It is reported at Sheerness 
that the Majestic, 80, Capt. J. Hope, C.B., is also to be paid off —The scr, 
steam-ship .4/giers, Cant. Talbot, from the Mediterranean, has arrived in 
the channel. 


Frac Apporntments.—Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir R. S. Dandas, the 
late Commander-in-Chief of the Baltic fleet, is poegpemtes to that com- 
mand by the Board of Admiralty, and Capt. the Hon. F. Pelham, C.B 
Capt. of the Fleet.—Rear-Adml. Baynes, C.B., who was third in comma 
in the Baltic fleet last year, is aleo appointed to hoist his flag for service 
in the Baltic.—Rear-Adml. Sir M. Seymour, K.C.B., who was second in 
command of the Baltic fleet during the last year, is appointed to succeed 
Rear-Aduml. Stirling as Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies. H. M, 
ship Calcutta, sailing, 84, will leave Portsmouth for Plymouth, to be fit- 
ted for the flag of Rear-Adml. Seymour. Sir Michael will not wait for 
the Calcutta, but will proceed to relieve Sir James by the overland route, 
It is said that the latter has been recalled at his own request, 


AppornTwENTSs —Commrs ; J C Bickford, to be Inspecting Commander of 
the Coastguard; JS Josling to the James Watt—Lieuts: W Swinburne to 
Jackdaw; Singer to Griper; C W Manthorp to Tartarus; C H Clntterbuck to 
Julia; C R F Boxer to Goldfinch; G H Wale, additional to Victory; E W 
Brooker to Tartarus; W G Annesley to Excellent; E A V Paget to Imperieuse; 
Lord E H Cecil (flag) to Duke of Wellington; L Lambert to Retribution; WM 
Sanctuary to Cesar; R H Swinton to Cressy; J B Barwett, to Desperate; TL 
Pearson to Lapwing; A H Welch te Hogue. Lieuts to command gun-boats : 
W B Pauli to Lowa; E A T Stubbs to Fervent; A T Key to Nettle; WB 
Stubbs to Pet.—Surgeons: J F Paton, Surgeon, and agent for sick and 
wounded seamen at Geeenock; RC Russel to Pioneer; C Crandell to R ; 
W B Baikie to Rodney; R C Scott to Medusa.—Paymasters : H Gilpin to Nile; 
J G Barnes to Archer.-Chaplain: Rey W W Campbell to Dragon. 





Appointuteuts. 


The Hon. and Rey. Henry Montague Villiers, M.A., to the Bishopric of Car- 
lisle, vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. Hugh Percy. Mr. Villiers is a 
younger son of the late Earl of Clarendon, and brother of her Majesty's prinei- 
pal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. He has been for many years past 
one of the leaders of the evangelical party in the Church, but has never inter- 
fered in politics.—Sir W. Cargenter Rowe, Kt., to be Chief Justice of the 
Island of Ceylon, and C. Temple, Esq., to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of that Island—David Wark and Charles Watters, Esqs., to be Members 
of the Executive Council of the Province of New Brunswick.—H. Angustos 
Tudor and R. Grimes Pedder, Esqs., to be Members of the Executive Council- 
of the Virgin Islands.—George Bagnall and John Wright, Esqs., to be Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council of Prince Edward Island.—George Adderley, 
Esq., to be a Member of the Executive Council of the Bahama Islands.—The 
Hon. George Warren Edwardes, to be Governor of the Island of Labuan and 
its dependencies.—The Ven. Reginald Courtenay, Archdeacon of Middlesex, in 
Jamaica, to be Coadjutor to the Bishop of Jamaica, under the name and style 
of Bishop of Kingston.—Capt. Bolton, late 3lst Regt., to be one of H. M.’s 
Hon. Corps of Gentleman-at-Arms, y. Lt.-Col. Jackson, dec. 


Mempers Rerurnep To Par.iament.—City of Rochester; P. Wykeham 
Martin, Esq.,in the room of the Hon. F. J. R. Villiers, who has accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. City of Edinburgh: Adam Black, bookseller and pub- 
lisher, in Edinburgh, in the room of the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, ditto. 
County of Wigton: Sir Andrew Agnew, of Lochnaw, Bart., in the room of 
Viscount Dalrymple, ditto. University of Cambridge: The Right Hon. Spen- 
ed — alpole, M.A., in the room of the Right Hon. Heary Goul- 

uro, dec. 


Swepiso Orper ConreRRED ON Prince ALBERT.—Count Bjornstierna, 
Chamberlain of his Swedish and Norwegian Majesty, has delivered a letter 
from his Sovereign, announcing that he had conferred his order of the Seraphim 
upon H. R. H. Prince Albert.—The Lt.Gov. ~~ of Nova Scotia, in Council, 
has been pleased to appoint,{provisionally, S: Chipman, Benjamin Wier, 
and John Locke, Esquires, to be seerhbets « wne Executive Council of that 
sree. and the Hon. 8. Chipman to be Financial Secretary, in place of Hon. 
8.Creelman. 








Aviay. 

RumovreD Increase or Forces in Canapa.—The Times says: “In 
addition to the 86th Regiment and a battalion of the Rifle Corps, 
which are about to be despached to Canada, it is understood to be the in- 
tention to send out several other regiments to British North America, so 
as to form a powerful force in that country. Ia anticipation of this step 
being taken, it is rumoured that almost every regiment now attached to 
the home station has received private intimation that their services may 
be required in Canada, and such early notice has been given in order 
that the regimental clothing, which is made expressly for that station, 
may be in readiness in case the exigencies of the service should require 
a large body of troops to be moved to that country.” (We await the issae 
of the Paris Conferences, before we place any confidence in this report, 
although several large steamers have been ordered to be fitted for troops. 
These however will be required for bringing home the troops, or for dis- 
tributing them, in the event of peace being arranged.) 


HovsexoLD Troops 1n THe Crimea.—The history of the brigade of 
Guards during the campaign in the Crimea discloses some startling facts, 
and satisfactorily proves that the Household Troops have borne a fall 
share of hardships on the battle field with their gallant brethren of the line. 
From the commencement of the war up to the present time the Guards 
have furnished to the army of the East—Officers, 213; Serjeants, 193; 
Drummers, 82 ; Rank and file, 5,799 ; total, 6,287, 

The amount of loss on the battle-field, in the trenches, and from disease, 
has been enormous. By an official record, just issaed from the War office, 
it appears that the loss of each regiment stands respectively as follows :— 
Grenadier Guards. 1 Field officer, 2 Captains, 4 Subaiterns, 32 Ser- 
jeants,5 Drummers, 684 Rank and file—Coldstream Guards. 5 Cap- 
tains, 6 Subalterns, 30 Serjeants, 3 Drummers, 578 Rank and file— Scots 
Fusilier Guards. 1 Captain, 4 Subalteras, 26 Serjeants, 6 Drammers, 
611 Rank and file. Thus showing a grand total of—1 Field Officer, & 
Captains, 14 Subalterns, 88 Serjeants, 14 Drummers, 1,873 Rauk and file. 
The total number of the Guards’ Brigade invalided as unfit for service in 
the Crimea has been—58 serjeants, 12 drummers, and 814 rank and file. 


Lt. Lowe, 3d Lt. Drags., has succeeded Bvt.-Maj. Maxse, Coldstream 
Gds.,as Aide to Lord Cardigan. Capt. Middleton, 7th Drag. Gds., is ap- 
inted Aide extra to Lord Seston, commanding in Ireland. Capt. the 
ou. A. Anson, 84th Regt., has been appointed an aide-de-camp to Sir 
George Anson, the Commander-in-Chief in India. Capt. Macqueen, 91st 
Regt., has succeeded Maj. Patterson, of the same corps, as Major of Bri- 
gade in Greece. 


Wae-Derartmens, Fes. 15.—60th Ft; Lt-Gen Sir W G Moore, KCB, to be 
Col Commandant of a Batt, v Gen Sir W G Davy, CB, dec. Ist Drag Gds; 
Capt Levett, from 2d Staffordshire Militia, to be Cor, v Wingfield, pro. 1st 
Drags; Lt Basset to be Capt b-p,v Chamberlain, who ret; Paymaster Dixon, 
from 7th Ft, to be Paymr, v Shearman, placed upon h-p. 3d Lt Drags; Lieut 
Hopson, from 19th Ft, to be Paymr, vy Macqueen, who ret upon b-p,. Artil; 
Sec Capt Craufurd to be Capt, v Gleig; Sec Lt Purvis to be Sec Capt. Cold- 
stream Gds; to be Lieuts and Capts a Ens and Lt Hall, vy Hon P R B Field- 
ing, pro; Wigram, v Reeve, pro; and Lambton, v Baring, pro. 30th Ft; Maj 
Whitmore, to be Lt-Col w-p, v Sillery, app Comm of Hospital at Scatari; Capt 
Dilton to be Maj w-p; Capt Richardson, trom h-p, to be Capt; Lt Meade, from 
83d E 8, to be Capt, v Richardson, who ret. 3lst Ft; Capt Coote, from h-p, to 
be Capt, V Spaignt, who ex; Lt Pearson to be Capt b-p, v Coote, who ret. 40th 
Ft; Capt Nelson to be Maj w-p, v Byt-Lt-Col Neill, app Deputy Adjt-Gen, New 
South Wales, and placed upon h-p; Lt Hall to be Capt w-p. 54th Ft; Lt Shiff- 
ner to be Capt b-p, v Flamank, who ret. 76th Ft; Capt Payue, from h-p, to be 
Capt, v Senhouse, who ex; Lt Bland to be Capt b-p, v Payne, who ret. Rifle 
Brigade; the Hon C E Edwardes to be Ens. ; 

UnatTracuep.—Lt Gray, from Ceylon Rifle Regt, to be Capt w- 

Brever.—Capt Payne, 76th Ft, to be Maj. Capt Richardson, 
Maj and Lt-Col. Capt Coote, 31st Ft, to be Maj and Lt-Cel. 


sith Fé, to be 
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New Dooks. 


Paristan Sicuts aND Frencu PRINCIPLES, SEEN THROUGH AMERICAN 
Srecracies. By J. J. Jarves, New York. Harpers.—Those who read, 
in the Paris correspondence of various journals here, glowing accounts of 
the splendour, luxury, social enjoyment, and generally thriving aspect 
of that brilliant Capital, will do well to take a look at the reverse of the 
medal as exhibited in this curious volume. Not that there is much no- 
velty in it, or much literary merit. Its peculiarity is the assortment and 
variety of its contents. It touches lightly upon the “ sights,” which have 
been done to death by writers; going more deeply, than is usual in 
sketches of this sort, into the “ principles” that underlie the French social 
system. And this mainly by illustration. It traces the downward course 
of the butterflies that flaunt gaily along the surface of society. It crosses 
the thresh-hold of prisons. It seeks out the haunts of wretchedoess and 
crime. It admires the lustre of the gilding, but it shows what hollow- 
ness there is beneath. All this too, without any affectation of preaching 
morality ; for which reason, you may be the more struck with it. Parts 
are apparently translated from the French ; and some portions have ap- 
peared in Harper’s Magazine, We recognise particularly as old ae- 
quaintances a series of interesting drawings of fashionable costume, as in 
vogue at intervals during the last seventy-five years.—One is the “ In- 
croyable” of 1796 ; but in truth they seem all to be incroyables.—The 
wood-cuts are otherwise abundant, and in the main greatly aid the text. 
The book, on the whole, can scarcely be considered a complete work, but 
it is entertaining, aud may be useful in dispelling some illusions. 


Racuet Gray. By Julia Kavanagh. New York, Appletons.— 
A tale of lowly life, and fortunately not a long one ; for the emotions to 
which it gives rise are almost exclusively painful. Indeed, a sadder 
story has seldom been written, apart from those that belong professedly 
to the tragic schowl. Four deaths, a paralytic stroke, and a bankruptcy, 
are parcelled out amongst a moderate number of characters ; whilst, in 
addition, we have the domineering step-mother, the unloving parent, the 
surly female apprentice and the silly one, a soft Simon of a green-grocer, 

nd an occasional flutter of ecandal-mongers. To all this intolerable 
quantity of shadow, there is but opposed the light of the heroine herself, 
whose life is a protracted martyrdom borne with the spirit of a Saint ; 
for we can scarcely count a bustling little eaperaumerary French-woman, 
here and there thrust upon the scene, in whom oddity and charity are 
co-existent. The moral inculcated we take to be, that a pious resigna- 
tion to the bitterest disappointments and the severest afflictions can en- 
able the well-disciplined mind to sustain itself firmly, and even to con- 
sider all things as working together for good.—If the saddening element 
predominate throughout, we must confess that Miss Kavanagh’s pathetic 
touches have the merit of being free from sentimentalism and exaggera- 
tion ; and further, that she can relieve the monotony of woe by inklings of 
a refined and delicate humour.—“ Rachel Gray ” may be commended to 
the notice of what is called the religious world. Out of that circle, it 
will not meet with many readers willing to admit it as a true picture of 
life, or capable of appreciating its spiritual essence. 

Tue ANGEL IN THE House. Boston. Ticknor & Fields.—The vo- 
lume of poetry before us was lately published anonymously in London ; 
but those who were behind the scenes in such matters laid it at the door 
of Mr. Coventry Patmore, a friend’of the present Laureate. Mr. Patmore 
made his début some ten or a dozen years ago, in a thin book of boyish 
verse, which was published by Moxon, He made no sensation, to speak 
of, although his book was full of good things. Probably not one reader 
of poetry in fifty ever heard his name, Indeed it is not as poet at all that 
he is known on this side of the water, but as the author of a well-meant, 
but rather ridiculous article, on the American Poets, published in the 
Vorth British Review, shortly after a reprint of a volume of poems by 
Mr. Buchanan Read. In that article he indirectly preferred Read to 
Longfellow, Poe, and Bryant, much to the chagrin of their admirers, and 
directly preferred Read’s fine but faulty poem, “ The Closing Scene,’’ to 
Gray’s famous Elegy. Therein his otherwise sensible criticism was ri- 
diculous ; for while we acknowledge Mr. Read to be a charming poet, in 
his limited walk, we can not for a moment allow him to stand by the 
side of Thomas Gray. Many good poets, however, are bad critics; so 
we must not judge Mr. Patmore’s poetry by his prose in the JVorth 
British. 

“ The Angel in the House” is a series of beautiful idyls, the subject 
of which is Love. They embedy the manifold phases of Love, as “ In Me- 
moriam”’ embodies the manifold phases of Sorrow. But they differ from 
the “ In Memoriam” poems, inasmuch as they have a thread of story, a 
slight one to be sure, running through them. Tennyson seems to have 
left his mark on Mr. Patmore’s mind, but less, we confess, than we ex- 
pected when we began to read “ The Angel in the House.” One or two 
turns in his rhythm, and now and then an exquisite but affected word, or 
line, are the extent of his obligations. The wonder is that he was so im- 
pressed so little. His poetry is simple even to barrenness; there is an 
utter absence of ornamentin it. Nothing near so plain has been written 
since the smaller pieces of .Wordsworth ; that is, so plain in manner, for 
the matter of “ the Angel in the House” is often subtle and metapbysical. 
Its subject as we have already said, is the old one of Love, 

“the most bosom-touching theme 

That ever tuned a poet’s voice.” 
We cannot compliment Mr. Patmore on his having achieved a complete 
success, dainty though some of his idyls certainly are ; but we think.we 
see a reason for his failure,—a lack of story in his original plans, “ Twas 
fixed,” he says in his Prologue, 

‘“‘ The song should have no incidents, 

They are so dull, and pall, twice read : 

Its scope should be the heart’s events.” 
The “ heart’s events’ are excellent in their way, no doubt, but the mass 
of poetical readers have no interest in them, simply because they fail to 
realize their force and truth. We remember, such of us as have loved, 
our own sentimental dreams and exaltations of feeling, but we care no- 
thing for like reminiecenses from others. The confidences of our friends 
always bore us, unless they come in the guise of stories. The fault of 
Mr. Patmore’s poem is its intense individuality ; it reads more like the 
isolated experience of a single soul, than an idyl of Love everywhere. It 
retreats into itself, and babbles of what only Vaughan and his wife know, 
instead of coming out boldly and appealing to the hearts of lovers tie 
world over. The universal passion of Love as it burns in “Rom 20 and 
ea _ in a lesser egregs Coleridge’s “ Genevieve,” and Tenny- 
Withde” “tar aheae Danghter,” is nowhere seen in “The Angel in the 
a wish “de ue 4 it we have a number of simple little pastorals—ra- 
aeeiderameee tn ms — and affection, They are divided off into 
« Sentences,” The aivi io Reem eke Ath re aaa 
wibsividbidt-edite Gis ony bn cy arbitrary, and the fitness of the 
let us have a taste of the patil , op slr Hilbert ihigammaaa 

Here is a bit from the accom 


niment to the fi “ 7 ‘ 
dral Close,” which is extremely , e first part, “ The Cathe 


¥ apropos to what we have been saying. 
" THE POET'S HUMILITY. 
Aor verse, nor art, nor plot, nor p! 
Nor aught of mine Fst hoad 4 
Quit praise and blame, 
Do, Critic, for the no 


an, 
ve a toy : 
and, if you ean; 


Moving but as the feelings move, 
I ron, or loiter with delight, 
Or stop to mark where gentle Love 
Persuades the soul from height to height. 
Yet, know, that, though my words are ga 
As David's dance, tag y Michal scorn’d, 
If rightly you peruse the Lay, 
You shall be sweetly help'd and warn’d. 
Isn’t that charmingly said? If avy thing could disarm criticism, it 
would be just such aspecial plea. Here’s a pleasant suggestive stanza 
descriptive of the Dean’s house at Sarum. 
‘Twas half my home six years ago: 
The six years had not alter’d it: 
Red-brick and ashlar, long and low, 
With dormers and with oriels lit ; 
Geranium, lychnis, rose array’d 
The windows, all wide open thrown ; 
And some one in the Study play’d 
The Wedding-March of Mendelsohn. 
And there it was I last took leave : 
"Twas Christmas: I remember’d now 
The cruel girls, who feign’d to grieve, 
Took all the Christmas down ; and how 
The laurel into blazes woke 
The fire, lighting the large, low room, 
A dim, rich lustre of old oak 
And crimson velvet’s glowing gloom. 


“ The Morning Call” gives us this exquisite picture of English life 


and manners :— 

A voice, the sweeter for the grace 
Of suddenness, while thus { dream’d, 

‘* Good-morning !”’ said or sang. Her face 
The mirror of the morning seem’d. 

Her sisters in the garden walk’d, 

And would | come? Across the Hall 
She took me; and we laugh’d and talk’d 
About the Flower-show, and the Ball. 

Their pinks had won a spade for prize: 
But that was gallantly withdrawn 
For “ Jones on Wiltshire Butterflies :”’ 
How rude! And so we paced the lawn, 
Close-cut, and, with geranium-plots, 
A rival glow of green and red ; 
Then counted sixty apricots 
On ore small tree. The sweet hour sped ; 
And I rode slow ’tward home, my breast 
A load of joy and tender care : 
And this delight, which life oppress’d, 

To fix'd aims grew, that ask'd for pray'r: 
And I reach’d home, where, whip in hand 
And soil’d bank-notes all ready, stood 

The Farmer who farm’d all my land, 
Except the little Park and Wood. 
And, with the accustom’d compliment 
Of talk, and beef, and frothing beer, 
I, my own steward, took my rent, 
Three hundred pounds for half the year : 
Our witnesses the Maid and Groom, 
We sign’'d the lease for seven years more, 
And bade Good-day. Then to my room 
1 went, and closed and lock’d the door, 
And cast myself down on my bed, 
And there, with many a blissful tear, 
I vow'd to love and pray’d to wed 
The Maiden who nad grown so dear. 


Ladies, read “ Frost in Harvest ;’’ it is just what some of you would say, 
if you only could. Its truth is world wide. 
FROST IN HARVEST. 


The lover who, across a gulf 
Of ceremony, views his Love, 
And dares not yet address herself, 
Pays worship to her stolen glove. 
The gulf o’erleapt, the lover wed, 
It happens oft, (let truth be told,) 
The halo leaves the sacred head, 
Respect grows lax, and worship cold, 
And all love’s May-day promising, 
Like song of birds before they pair, 
Or flush of flowers in boastful Spring, 





Dies out, and leaves the Summer bare. 
Yet should a man, it seems to me, 
Honour what honourable is, 
For some more honourable plea 
Than only that it is not his. 
The gentle wife, who decks his board 
And makes his day to have no night, 
Whose wishes wait upon her Lord, 
Who finds her own in his delight, 
Is she another now than she 
Who, mistress of her maiden charms, 
At his wild prayer, incredibly 
Committed them to his proud arms ? 
Unless her choice of him’s a slur 
Which makes her proper credit dim, 
He ne’er enough can honour her 
Who past all speech has honour’d him. 


Here our limits warn us to stop. 


HisTorrE DE LA Maison Royae pe St.Cyr. Par Théophile Laval- 
lée. Paris.—Our eome-time correspondent J., writing from“ the woods,” 
sends us the following remarks upon a work that has not come under our 
own observation. From the note accompanying the manuscript we take 
the liberty of making a brief extract, in the conclusion of which we fully 
agree. 

“In my woods I have been charmed with the work of which I enclose you a 
ating sotiee—aalle unworthy the striking merit of the work, but perhaps 
enough to draw attention to it. Such a work, so well deserving a translation, 
will pass uncared-for by the public, while the scam of French literature bubbles 
up to the surface, and percolates into the Far West. Like a poisonous winged 
insect it makes a little black spot where it rests, and the canker spreads 
among our people. Wholesome books and yeast bread are the test of a sound 
and healthy civilization. * * *  * You mast read St. Cyr. Give 
it to your wife. The Legislature ought to have a copy laid on every woman’s 
table. Don’t suppose it dry ; that’s me, not St. Cyr. It is dclighttul.” 

The sketch of the Maison Royal de St. Cyr runs thus :— 


The reigns of the three Louis, X{V., XV. and XVI, have not only 
made the fortune of the innumerable curiosity shops furnished from their 
faded fashions; they yield as curious and as rich a harvest to those who 
dig into their stores of memoirs and anecdotes. They seem as inexhaust- 
ible as the salt-mines of Poland ; and however false the splendour that 
flashes back from the light of the explorer, yet it is none the less dazzling 
and blinding. 

In the voluminous and well-known “ Memoires pour servir 4 |’Histoire 
de France,” we have a proof of the varied and large field for gossip and 
anecdote afforded by the opinions of persons of condition upon their con- 
temporaries and their times—a striking exemplification of the prevalent 
sort of bel esprit. Every bedy talked and wrote in their own frank, na- 
tural, and graceful way, until the extinguisher of the Revolution fell xpon 
the lustre of society, and the light it quenched departed forever. With 
it expired in France the spirit of devotion which regarded Royalty as a 
Heaven-anointed thing, on which no man might lay a profane hand. 
When the Queen Marie Antoinette was touched by the coarse executioner, 
the wings of Psyche fell to the ground, and a voice weat sighing over 
oceans and continents, “Great Pan is dead ;”’ French Royaity bad breathed 
its last. On the other side of the channel, Mary of Scots was beheaded 
by her peer, the jealous Elizabeth; but that was a woman’s revenge, 
Poor Marie of France was guillotined by the Hydra headed people, the 
mad mob of fishwomen and labourers. ‘bey crushed out more than the 
life of the beautiful Queen—the subtle essence of French feudalism es- 
caped with her last breath. Progress is a good thing for the masses, and 
the world is wiser, no doubt ; but not half so pleasant to the privileged, 
asin those days when the Maelstroom of the Court swallowed up in its 
vortex all the riches and beauty and wit of the kingdom. No one cared 
that the vortex drew them ever downward, through a common Course of 
flashing fuam. “ Vogue la galére!” was the cry, and Pleasure sat ever 
at the prow. Woe to the seers and prophets. 

Amid the rustling of costly brocades and the glancing of jewels, in the 
stately court of Louis XIV., sits prominent in contrast the calm, sedate 
presence of Madame de Maintenou—ber dress of feucdle- morte rich in ma- 
terial, but without embroidery or ornament whatsoever. “ Une bour- 
geotse de Paris est mise avec plus de récherche,” say her slightly, scan- 
dalised biographers, who woula have liked her better with the M. B. em- 
broidered in gold on the collar. With ber right hand on thé Cross, and 
with her left reckoning the pulses of the King’s beart, she sat in her re- 
buking simplicity, the observed of all observers, the raler of the world. 





nce, enjoy... 


Scandal has not spared her--whom docs it spare? but she scorned it ia 


her lifetime, and defies it in the work she left after her. The history of the 
foundation and government of St. Cyr is the grandest refutation of those 
who have represented ber as @ hy te, using religion as acloak for sin, 
and unecrupulously serving the ’s amours 60 as best to retain her own 
place. When hypocrisy produces such fruit as St. Cyr, it becomes a car- 
dinal virtue. 
On the lst August, 1686, St. Cyr was opened to receive two hundred 
and fifty girls under ten years of age, daughters of poor Nobles whose 
fortunes had been wasted in the King’s service, and to whom he thus 
offered a recognition of what they had suffered for him, if not a reparation 
for it. The Constitution declared four generations of Nobility on the 
father’s side indispensable. The mother’s claims were ignored, as the 
Noblesse, then as now, were often too glad to recruit their exhausted cof- 
fers by plebeian marriages with the daughters of rich financiers and 
others, No child with any infirmity, deformity, or striking defect, was 
eligible. Applications for admission were mal directly to his Majesty, 
who took great pleasure in filling the places. The girls, ence admitted, 
were adopted until the age of twenty, living entirely at the King’s ex- 
— They then received a marriage-portion, and Yeft the Institution. 
avy made good matches, under the auspices of Madame de Maintenon’s 
favour. Many were courted as a means of ap to the King, who 
was known to keep up an interest in the pupils of St. Cyr ; and many 
left, only to enter religious institutions, and devote to God t the whole of 
an existence until then set apart from the world. This last, however, 
was by no means the intention of the enlightened founder. Again and 
again to the ladies of St. Louis, the guardians and teachers of the youn 
ladies, Madame de Maintenon defines the difference between their pork 
tion as Nuns, and that of the girls as future wives and mothers. Her let- 
ters of instruction are models of good sense ; indeed she herself considered 
that her vocation was manifestly to be a schoolmistress: “ Providence, 
under whom I founded St. Cyr, has bestowed on me an especial grace to 
that end.””—For thirty years this school was her resouree and occupation, 
in inculcating order, method, and habits necessary to the difficult task of 
governing the young. There is a very amusing account of the failure of 
the first plan of combining a certain liberty of the world, with the strictly 
religious routine of the establishment. 

Fostered by the King, and frequented by all the Princesses, the chosen 
resort of her who was, if not ostensibly, yet in fact recognized as the 
well-beloved wife of Louis XIV., St. Cyr became the channel through 
which court flattery strove to reach the highest places; and the incemse 
of adulation and admiration was not slow to penetrate into the sacred 
walls, and intoxicate those young beads. It prompted the famous repre- 
sentations of “ Esther,” given by the girls. Ina all French schools not 
strictly conventua!, and sometimes—as we read ia G. Sand’s life,— 
even in these, it is and has always been a custom, as a sort of safety 
valve, to amuse the girls by Pe eee | these theatricals with more or 

yr 


less and array. In St. the permission fell like a spark among 
tinder. ine wrote “ Esther,” and the pafts were ly filled so as 
to realize the poet’s dream. Madame de Maintenon, in 


to amuse the znamusable Louis, was not slow to perceive the charm of 
these fresh young beauties throwing their — souls into their parts, 
and determined to give him the pleasure of seeing them. The girls “ for 
this night only” were arrayed in Persian dresses, and covered with dia- 
monds and pearls; scenes were painted by the court decorator ; and 
the King’s band came to support the chorusses. Those who did not act 
were arranged amphitheatrical/y, distinguished by the colours of their 
classes, Red, Green, Yellow, and Blue—the Biues were “ the big girls.” 
When all was ready, the train was fired—Louis XIV. arrived at 2 
o’clock P. M., with *»e Dauphin, the Prince of Condé, and a few 
tlemen of their suite. Madame de Maintenon sat in an arm-c a 
little behind the King, near enough to converse with him; and the 
piece began. The girls a not only with spirit, but with the 
most enchanting and graceful modesty. The King was charmed ; and 
on his return to Versailles could talk of pene ‘but “ Esther.” The 
Dauphiness, the Duke of Orleans, and other Princes begged to be in- 
dulgei with a sight of this wonder. The King consented, and three 
days after ordered a second representation, to which some of the high 
Church dignitaries were invited. The saints were no less delighted 
than the sinners ; and in short to obtain admittance to this spectacle be- 
came a test of court favour, and ministers were for invitations. 
Madame de Sevigné has a charming letter describing her little triumphs 
and the girls’ great success, and tells ia her owa inimitable way how the 
whole thing went to the clouds !—Simplicity became the rage, a sort of 
milk diet for all the d/asés old courtiers, which had its zest in its 
freshness. 

This extraordinary interpolation into school-life produced its natural 
result. We find Madame de Maiatenon, on the next page, throwing ashes 
on her own head and dirt on the girls’, and putting at once a stop to the 
representation, except among themselves. “ We must totally change our 
present plan of education,” she writes. Pride, self-esteem, and haughti- 
ness are rampant, and must be extirpated with caustic and the knife. 
“ We ought to have made good Christians, good simple girls, and good 
wives; we have made clever talkers, fine wits, and fine ladies. In trying 
to avoid the littlenesses of a convent, we have fallen into the other ex- 
treme, and God is punishing us for it. Never was humility ¢o needed as 
in our establishment.” The Superior was spirited off by a /é¢ttre-de- 
cachet, and the strictest rules succeeded to the liberty which had crept in 
with the King. “ Take off their ribbons, close the necks of their dresses, 
let them wear old clothes—but take care of their figures.” In short, after 
the Carnival came Lent. The girls were at first canoyed and distressed, 
but soon fell iato the traces—to such good effect that, shortly after, the 
mistress of one of the classes said to Madame de Maintenon, “ Consolez 
vous Madame, nos filles n’ont point le sens commun.”’—Madame de Main- 
tenon was too wise to persevere in so stringent a course of mistakes, 
and socn modified the system ; but profiting by her first errors, carried 
into it so much true wisdom and piety, that it became the most perfect 
form of education ever drawn up tor women. 

To attempt to give it in fuil is impossible.—It is contained in letter 
after letter, /ettr es édisiantes, line upon line, jprecept on precept, in the 
most minute details of the care required, all in Madame de Maintenon’s 
handwriting, preserved in the Library of Versailles—her epitaph and her 
eulogium. She seems to have taken the most comprehensive and yet the 
most exact view of education, never losing sight of the polar-star prinsi- 
ple, that it was for life she was fitting these girls, not for school successes 
or the giddy applause of the world. On one occasion she writes to their 
Superiors: ‘‘ Make them industrious housewives ; let them rarely fast or 
watch; but let them do whatever work is to be done. Fill up their days 
with these tasks ; nothing will more conduce to their afier fortunes. Let 
no pains be s to prevent their being dainty ; let them eat every- 
thing, drink nothing but water, sleep on bard beds, and sit on hard seate, 
never leaning back, never warming themselves except when necessary. 
Let them help one another sweep, and make their beds ; they will be 
stronger, bardier, and hambler for it. Attend to their souls, their health, 
and their figures.” So much for the practical part, that part which has 
so vast a bearing on the morale—the education of the physiqgue.—At St. 
Cyr there were no other rewards than places of honour, and ribands. 
“ No praise, no admiration,” said Madame de Mainteson ; “ this is an 
aliment not permitted here.” The punishments were confined to private 
or public reprimands ; the discipline was too thorough to require any 
other than mildest forms of chastisement. In extreme cases the of- 
fenders were sent away ; but these rarely occurred. Their talents were 
not forced ; they were made to teach oné another, and humility was a 
ee of their hourly exercises. Piety was considered above everything ; 

udgment next; T'alents passed for what they might be worth. Not- 
withstanding the perpetual recurreace to Reason as their guide, Madame 
de Maintenon by no means neglected their amusements. She taught that 
at such times the teachers could make themselves best loved, by contri- 
buting to their menaares ; edifying thoughts are not unacceptable, she 
says, when gayly presented ; and good maxims may be mingled with 
sportive conversation, so as to be listened to with profit. 

It is the easiest possible merit to devote a given sum, even ifa 
one to establishing a foundation. It costs nothing but theiatention. It is 
very easy to devote to seconding such a purpose talents which the world 
has not appreciated, and time which none care to claim; but perfectly 
to understand the consistent sacrifice which Madame de Maintenon made of 
ber time and her miad, to the one object of the regulation of this school, 
we must impress upon ourselves the immense demands made upon 
both, by a hard task-master and his greedy courtiers. To neglect these 
was to prejudice the cause of St. Cyr; for the penalty attached to her 
power was to do penaace, by never being alone. in @ letter writtea to 
the Ladies of St. Louis, as the teachers of St. Cyr were called, she gives 
an account of a day at Versailles as she spends it; and although, no 
doubt, gratified ambition and a sort of proud humility were the corks that 
kept her up, yet ia the empty flatteries of the crowd, and the heavy re- 
sponsibility of failing in any point to support her reputation, we find rea- 
son enough for the delight with which she says she always heard the 
gates of St. Cyr close behind ber, when she came there, Passionately fond 
of children and haviog nove of her own, she adopted those of St. Cyr ; and 
in the maternal spirit which tempered the ascetic rule of the nuns, and 





which the girls repaid by unbounded affection, she found her reward for 
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the good work she had done. She deserved success, and she gained it. 
Daring her lifetime it was a never-failing refuge in time of trouble ; and 
the end of Louis’ reign was chequered with wuch tribulatjon. At such 
times we fiud her taking up her abode in her little apartment at St. 
Cyr, teaching the girls. and sanctifying her sorrows by offering them 
up to God in good works. The ouly check which St. Cyr received 


was during the sway of the famous sect of Quietiem founded by Ma- | 


@ame de Guyon. The doctrine of pure love to the Creator being the 
best means of salvation, other abstractioas and wire-drawn subtleties 
followed, till all orthodox believers were either bewildered or indig- 
nant. Madame de Sevigné, whose piety was as genuine as her wit, 
begs that the doctrine may be thickeaed lest it escape entirely. Féné- 
lon, Madame de Mafntenoa’s protégé, fell into this mild heresy ; aud 
the King, who geverally opened such questions with his sword, rushed 
into the midst of the Quietists like a Jack the Giant-killer, stormed and 
eworé and threatened, till St. Cyr shook to its foundation, and Madame 
de Maintenon took to ber bed to escape the lightning of the modern Ju- 
piter. Qnietiem was naturally frightened todeath. After this time, they 
all lived in peace. St. Cyr flourished like a bay-tree with its roots in 
water. Mudame de Maintenon died, and was buried there : the good she 
did lived after ber. The Regent, who respected nothing, respected St. 
Cyr. Louis XV., thoogh caring very little for its well-doing, let it alone. 
Louis XVI. laid no profane band on it. It was a power, when the Revo- 
lution came with its bat’s wing, sweeping away every thing of mark in 
its blind zigzag. St. Cyr remonstrated, struggled, opposed a passive re- 
sistance ; but its days were numbered, and the Nuns and the pupils were 
compelled to disband. St. Cyr was desolated, and the tomb of its bene- 
factress was desecrated. The body of Madame de Maintenon, torn from its 
perfumed rest, was dragged on the public way by a cord round the neck, 
despoiled of its covering, and thrown into a bole in the common burial- 
place, where it was suffered to lie. Subsequently, part of the dust was 
recovered ; ahd in 1836 a monument was aguin raised in St. Cyr, inscrib- 
ed with these simple words: “Ci git Madme. de Maintenon.”’ Let those 
who read the “ Histoire de St. Cyr’’ judge her. J. 


Le Srme pe Fravyo Bosy.—The elements of opposition are in a state 
of fermentation here just now, far beyond what they have yet showa 
themselves, there is no denying, and they have for the first time attemp- 
ted to assume an avowedly hostile appearance ia the immediate face of the 
imperial court. To explain througbly to your readers how this has been 
done, I must go into the details that may be at first seem irrelevant to 
the subject, but that are, on the contrary, intimately connected with the 
workings of the popular spirit in this strange country of France and 
town of Paris, It is a common saying here that every revolution has ite 
anthem. The anthem of 93 was the Marsei/laies ; that of 1830, La Par- 
isienne ; that of 1848, the Chant des Girodins, namely, a chorus begin- 
iug Mourier pour /a Petrie and sung in the play written by Alexander 
Damas (sevior), and entitled The Girontins. To the sound of this 
most menacing and most lugubrious air was every revolutionary excess 
adapted fortwelve or eighteen months. February was inspired by it, so 
was June ; and whenever the blouses turned out in the faubourgs, it was 
to the sound of this song, which little by little grew to haunt one even 
ineleep. Well about six months ago, upoa a little theatre of the Bou- 

| levards, appeared a favourite actor named Kelm, accoutred in the attire 
of a knight of the middle ages, but so as to represent a most grotesque 
caricature of the ebivalrouscostame ; he doled forth a never ending ditty, 
representing the conjugal tribulat’ons of a feudal lord, who has been to 
the wars, and on bis return does not fiod matiers at home quite in the 
condition they should be. This composition was entitled Le Sire de 
Franc-Boisy, from the name of the character represented by the singer, 
and it was tor a few months held to be merely a very good caricature of 
all the ballad poetry resuscitated in Frauce during the last twenty years. 
However, the success of the thing grew, and grew, and took such propor- 
tions, that it really became something quite extraordinary. Throughout 
Paris,’ in the environs, and in the provinces nothing any where but Le 
Sire de Franced Boisy. Hackney-coachmen, ministers, and chamber- 
lains, old men, young men, fine ladies, ragged urchins and senators, bead- 
les on the outside of churches, and dandies in the inside of drawing 
rooms ; every one, without any exception bas, within the last six months, 
been caught ouce at least, shouting or humming, as the case may be, this 
universal lyric, which bas become the national air of France. To assigu 
@ reason for this is more than I can do ; the air is not a taking but upon 
the contrary a tiresome one ; the words are not witty, yet they contain 
something exquisitely absurd, so pre-eminently bete to use their own ex- 
on, that no French aadience can resist them ; and when this thing 
sung anywhere, I bave over and over seen realy grave men in fits of con- 
vulsive laughter. 

Well, littie by little, it would puzzle avy one to say bow the Sire de 
Franc Boisy bas become the rallying cry of discontent. On the 29th 
December, in many quarters towards the Upper Boulevards, individuals 
were arrested for singing the Sire de Franc-Boisy as the Guards went 
by, and a pupil of the Polytechnic School told me himself, that five or 
six of bis comrades sung it as the Emperor passed, but the sound of it 
was lost in the clatter of military music, tramping of horses, &c. Now, 
then, I come to what I set out by—namely, the hostile demonstration to 
Louis Napoleon’s own face ; and if 1 had not given you the above details, 
you would not have comprebended the importance of it. Two or three 
evenings since, for the second representation of a piece by M. Paul de 
Mueset, entitled La Ravanche de Lauzun, the Emperor and Empress 
went io the Odeon, where it was acted. Now the Odeon is the only the- 
atre on the lett bauk of the Seine, and is the habitual rendezvous of the 
youth of the schools. The house was tolerably full, but the pit was en- 
tirely so, and crammed with students. When the Emperor and Empress 
were seated, a low murmur arose. It was as though a million bees were 
buzzing. No man’s lips appeared to part—every man’s eyes were wide 
open, and seemingly fixed on vacancy, wiih a still, stolid stare, yet from 
the whole pit there arose a huge whisper, as it were, of the ill-omened 
air, aud the Sire de Franc Boisy appeared to pervade the whole house. 
The police agents and gendarmes were at their wits’ end, for they could 
fix on no one peccant individual ; and to arrest a whole pit is no such 
easy affair. M. de Musset’s piece is luckily a short one, so that the Im- 
perial visitors were not long exposed to the rudeness of the Parisian 
youth ; but whilst they stayed the “ Revanche de Lazun” was enacted 
with the constantly murmured accompaniment of the inevitable Sire de 
Frane-Boisy.—Paris letter, Manchester Guardian, 


Tue Percertion or CoLour 1 Picrorrs.—Every one knows that 
owing to the peculiar relation that colours have to each other, it is diffi- 
cult, in arranging a collection of pictares, to prevent them injuring one 
another : but the fact is not “so generally familiar, that the impression 
ee by a colour upon the eyes does not cease immediately the eye 
removed from the colour.” 

Mr. Sydney Smirke, A.R.A., bas recently addressed a letter to Sir 
Charles L. Eastlake, P.R.A., directing attention to this circumstance, and 
ting a remedy. “ Let any one,” says Mr. Smirke, “ who wishes to 
tenlive a full measure of enjoyment in a a gallery hold in his hand 
a tablet painted of a neutral tint, on which to rest his eyes as he passes 
from one picture to another. Has his eye become inebriated by some 
florid colourist? A draught of the neutral tint on his tablet will sober 
i Gown, and bring it to the full use of its senses. Has he been contem- 
" plating a glowing Italian sunset, ‘A Masquerade at Naples?’ A glance 
at his tablet will prepare him for the next picture, perhaps ‘A mist in 
the Highlands.” By means of his tablet his eye becomes, on each occa- 
sion, a tabula rasa—a cleansed palet, prepared to meet a fresh assort- 
ment of colours. Ite discriminating powers are restored ; its bias cor- 
_ rected ; and thus each picture will stand on its own merits, unimpaired 
by the disturbing effects produced by the impression left behind by the 
subject of the spectator’s previous examiaation. A late eminent medical 
writer on cookery recommended that a saline or other appropriate draught 
should be administered to the cook on the eve of a banquet, so that ‘his 
or her taste t be purified and rendered so sensitive as to secure to 
each entrée condiment the exact flavour that shall best recommend 
it to the fastidious gastronomer. Very analogous to this would be the 
operation of the proposed tablet upon the powers of the eye: it would 
‘ purge the visual ray,’ and so fit it to diecern and appreciate the niceties 
the colourist.” 

In the case of landscapes, where it is desired that the eye should ap- 
preciate tints of green, the writer suggests that the reverses of the tablet 
—a blank page in the catalogue, for example, where there is one—should 
be coloured with a deep pure, but not bright, red. Let the eye absorb a 
dose from this side before it contemplates a landscape, and it will be at 
ence found to have been brought into a right condition for duly appre- 
ciating the artist’s labour.— Builder. 

Lorp Exsxixe.—“ A friend of mine” said Erskine, “ was suffering 
from a continual wakefulness ; and various methods were tried to send 
him to sleep, but in vain. At last his physicians resorted to an experi- 
ment which eucceeded perfectly : they dreseed him in a watchman’s coat, 


| pot a lantern into his hand, and placed himina sentry-box, and—he was 
asleep in ten minutes.” : i 

| To all letters, soliciting his “ subscription” to anything, Erekine had 
| a regular form of rep'y, viz. “Sir, I feel much honoured by your applica- 
| tion to me, and I beg to subscribe’”’—here the reader bad to tura over 
| the leaf—* myself your very obedient servant, &s. , 

| Erskine used to say that whea the hour came that all the secrets 
| should be revealed, we should know the reason why—shoes are always 
| made too tight. : 

When he bad a house at Hampstead, he entertained the very best com- 


which he told us of Lord Thurlow, [ remember these two. The first was: 
Thurlow once said to the Prince, “ Sir, your father will continue to be 
& popular king as long as be continues to go to church every Sunday, 
aud to be faitbfal to that ugly woman, your mother; bat you, sir, wiil 
never be popular.”—Recollections of Sam. Rogers. 


Tue care Duxe or Weiiincroy.—“ Speaking to me of Bonaparte, 
the Duke of Wellington remarked, that in one respect he was superior 
to ali the generals who had ever existed. ‘ Was it,’ [ asked, ‘ia the ma- 
nagemeut aad skilful arrangement of his troops ? ‘No,’ answered the 
Duke ; ‘it was in his power of concentrating such vast masses of men—a 
most important point in the art of war.’ 

“*T have found,” said the Duke, ‘ that raw troops, however inferior to 
the old ones in manceuvering, are far snperior to them in doworight hard 
fighting with the enemy: at Waterloo, the young Ensigos and Lieute- 
nants, who had never before seen a battle, rushed to meet death as if they 
had been playing at cricket.’ 

“ The Duke thinks very highly of Napier’s History ; its only fault, he 
says, is that Napier is sometimes apt to convince himself that a thing 
must be true, hecause he wishes to believe it. Of Southey’s History he 
merely said, ‘I don’t think much of it.’ 

“ Of the Dake’s perfect coolness on the most trying occasions, Colonel 
Gurwood gave me this instance. He was once in great danger of veing 
drowned at sea. It was bed-time, when the captain of the vessel came to 
him, and said, ‘It will soon ‘be all over with us’—‘ Very well,’ answered 
the Dake, ‘ then I sball not take off my boots.’ ”— Ibid. 


Syrpvey Suiru.—He said that —— was so fond of contradiction, that he 
would throw up the window in the middle of the night, awd contradict the 
watchman who was calling the hour. 

When his physician advised him to “take a walk upon an empty sto- 
mach,” Smith asked, ‘‘ Upon whose ?” 

“ Lady Cork,” said Smith, “ was once so moved by a charity sermon, 
that she begged me to lend her a guinea for her contribution. I did so. 
She never repaid me, and spent it on herself.” 

He said that “Ais idea of heaven was eating fois gras to the sound of 
trumpets.” 

“Thad a very odd dream last night,” said he; “ I dreamed that there 
were thirty-nine Muses and nine Articles : and my head is still quite con- 
fused about them.’’—Jbid. 


Dums-SHow.—Lord Seaforth, who was born deaf and dumb, was to 
dine one day with Lord Melville. Just before the time of the company’s 
arrival, Lady Melville sent into the drawing-room a lady of her acquaiant- 
ance, who could talk with her fingers to dumb people, that ske might re- 
ceive Lord Seaforth. Presently Lord Guilford entered the room ; and 
the lady, taking him for Lord Seaforth, began to ply her fingers very 
nimbly ; Lord Guilford did the same ; and they had been carrying on a 
conversation in this manner for about ten mioutes when Lady Melville 
joined them. Her female friend immediately said, Well, I have been 
talking away to this dumb man.’’—* Dumb!” cried Lord Guilford ; 
“ bless me, I thought yuu were dumb,””—I told this story (which is per- 
fectly true) to Matthews ; and he said that he could make excellent use 
of . s one of his evening entertainments: but I know not if ever he did. 

A Rat_way Romance.—A singular affair occurred on the Wear Valley 
Railway, (Durham) the other day. A gentleman from Birmingham found 
himself seated in a first-class carriage, his vis-d vis, and the only other 
passenger in that compartment of the earriage being a blooming lady, 
answering to the alliternative description of ‘ fat, fair, and forty.” The 
train had scarcely moved 100 yards from the station before the lady sud- 
denly leaped from her seat, and exclaimed to the other passenger, ‘‘ How 
dare you, sir? What do you mean?’ The gentleman, astonished, re- 
plied that “ he did not understand ; he had done nothing to harm her.” 
Again and again she sprang from her seat in apparent terror and rage, 
and declared with vehemence that her neighbour was a “ villain, and she 
would have him taken into custody at the next station.”” The gentleman 
protested his innocence, and asked what he had done ; but the eccentric 
lady still kept leaping from her seat, raving against his treatment, till 
the gentleman decided that she was mad, and resolved, on the arrival of 
the train at the next station, to give her into custody. As her eccentri- 
city did not abate, nor her rage either, he, on the arrival of the train at 
one of the stations, was about to carry his regolution into action, when 
she suddenly sprang to the door and screamed out, “ Guard! Guard!” 
at the top of her voice, and presently collected not only the guard, buta 
crowd of people around her. She then commenced her accusation in 
words, both loud and deep, protesting that the gentleman had impro- 
perly pinched her legs, and the gentleman, horrified at the charge, protest- 
ing, with equal vehemence, his perfect innocence. At this juncture, 
when matters looked serious for the gentleman, the guard happened to 
recollect that he had placed a basket under the seat of the carriage con- 
taining alive goose ; and pulling it out, the mystery was explained, the 
bird being the criminal, and haviug caused the lady’s fears and the gen- 
tleman’s apprehensions. This explanation was received with perfect 
good-humourand satisfaction by the parties concerned, and the traio re- 
newed its journey amid the convulsive laughter and applause of the 
assembled multitude. 


Torr, Quaterque Breatvs.—Sir Hamilton Seymour, our new ambassa- 
dor at Vienna, has already displayed there some of the perseverance which 
made him go offensive to Nicholas and Aberdeen when he was at St. Pe- 
tersburg. He has fairly bored the Austrians into saving the life of Col. 
Turr. Sir Hamilton is stated “ rarely to have had an iuterview with 
Count Buol without reminding him of a promise to intercede for this un- 
lucky deserter.” The latter is pardoned, in consideration of the fact that 
he has worn the English uniform. The circumstances and conditions of 
the pardon justify the Virgilian motto Mr. Panch prefixes to this record : 
First, The Colonel’s life is spared. Secondly, He is to quit Austria, 
Thirdly, He is never to return to it. And in addition to all this good 
luck, Fourthly,—quaterqgue—he bas the honour of being congratulated 
by Mr. Punch ou bis escape from the blood-thirsty savages of Austrian 
generals, who, “ insisted strongly on his being put to death.” Felix Turr 
et amplius.” _ 


The above is from Punch, of course. We add something more serious. 
A letter from Vienna, in the Post Gazette of Frankfort, says :—“ The 
Hangarian officer Turr, who has been so much talked ajout lately, did not 
obtain his pardon until after he had been tried by the court-martial of 


Carlsburg, and condemned to death. Immediately on his pardon being 
granted, he was set at liberty. 





Storm Signais in Tae Vinerarp Sounp, &c.—A circular of the Cape 
Cod Telegraph Co. has been laid upon our table, explaiuing their ar- 
rangements for signalizing storms and sudden changes of the weather to 
vessels anchored at Holmes’s Hole, or passing through the Vineyard 
Sound, or around Cape Cod. It says, “ experience has demonstrated 
that all important atmospheric changes which can affect the Vineyard 
fleet, and particularly all regular storms in this latitude, are first felt at 
the Westward+travelling a course varying little from W. N. W. to E. S. 
E., and that their rate of progress is from eighteen to twenty miles per 
hour. Thus storms may be known and uniformly reported by magnetic 
telegraph, hours in advance of their arrival at a given point eastward. 
A Boston gentleman, long conversant with the laws of storm, will have 
the supervision of these signal stations, and, beside the telegraph, the 
best barometers will be consulted.” 

There will be sigual staffs at West Chop, Tarpaulin Cove, Chatham 
and Provincetown, and by a system of signals explained by circular to 
all vessels which frequent those parts of the coast, a constant index of 
the weather will be displayed. By aid of these arrangements, any ves- 
sels passing the above stations, can be arrested to receive communica- 
a from owners or consignees ; and other valuable uses can be served 

y them. 


Tue Site or Sr. Pererspurc; Perer’s Morive.—Those who ima- 
gine that Peter chose that site without consideration, or because he had 
derived his only ideas of acity from Amsterdam, with which, during his 
residencegthere, he had become familiar, form a too narrow estimate of 
that coarse but vigorous geuius. His ambition rose far beyond the coun- 
try of which he found himself the master, and far beyond the day in which 








pany. I have dined there with the Prince of Wales,—the oaly time I | 
ever had any conversation with his royal highness. On that occasion | the marsb, like a stage ghost through a trap door,” witha climate to des- 
the Prince was very agreeable aod familiar. Among other anecdotes | tructive to buildings that the glitteriug exterior which we have just sur- 





he expected to live. He placed before himself the map of the world ; he 
saw that Europe, Asia, and America, converge towards the North Pole, 
and that Russia, situated on the point where their meridians meet, a 

peared to be their destined mistress. He formed the purpose of turning 
this assumed intention of the Creator into a fact; by successive con- 
quests, to give to bis people the possession of three worlds, and by the 
opening of rivers, canals, and caravans, to form the remotest regions into 
a single state. With such an idea before him, the position of St. Peterg 
burg was well chosen, although for the purpozes of ordinary life nothing 
could well be worse. There they tremble upon a great subterranean 
scaffolding, “ready,” as I have heard it graphically said, “ to sink into 


veyed has to be renewed every summer at enormous cost, with a neigh. 
bourhood so dificult of drainage that vo food can be raised without in- 
credible labour, and ia the forests of which (as I can testify, from having 
obtained and sent home the bead of one of them) the wolves atill prowl; 
and, above all, with the possibility suspended over them ef a complete 
submergence beneath the surrounding waters ; for whenever it shall hap- 
pen that a powerful West wind shal! blow during the fortnight that wit- 
nesses the breaking up of the ice, the tide of the Gulf of Fialand will 
meet the tide of Lake Ladoga, and, rising togethcr, they will roll over 
the city, (no part of which is fifteen above their ordinary level,) when its 
palaces, monuments, and temples, together with the 490,000 souls which 
constitute its population, will experience a fate not less terrible than that 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii.—Gurney’s Evening Recreations. 


Tue Great Mrs. Hasum Qvestion.—The origin of the present war 
was a question about the custody of achurch key. The Caffre war was 
about « hatchet. The troubles in new Zealand al! turned upon a certain 
flagstaff. If we should be embroiled with the United States, it will be 
about Mosquitoes. If we quarrel with Persia, it will be for a He'en in the 
person of one Mrs. Hashim. When Mr. Murray arrived at the Persian 
Court he found one Mirza Hashim under the protection of the British 
embassy, the said Hashim being highly obnoxious to the Pereian Mivister, 
Mr. Murray does not seem to bave troubled his bead to ascertain whether 
the Mirza was entitled to the protection he had obtained or not— 
whether an unoffending man or ascamp. Envglish diplomacy delights in 
protection, for it shows the power of the British envoy in defiance ot the 
national authorities. So the sentiment as to the worthy Hashim was— 

‘‘ | know not, I care not, if guilt’s in thy heart; 

“T know I'll protect thee, whatever thou art.” 
Hashim was accordingly to be removed out of harm’s way to a post at 
Shiraz. The Persian Minister protested, claiming Hashim as a servant 
of the Government, and threatening to seize him if he left the bounds 
of the mission. Fora material guarantee, meanwhile, the Sadr seized 
Mrs. Hashim. This was a violation of the sanctity of British protection. 
Mr. Murray demanded Mrs. Hashim. The Minister refused to deliver 
the Helen up, and insinuated that Mr. Murray was her Paris. Upon 
this Mr. Murray struck his flag, and broke off all relations with the 
Persian Government. Could there be a prettier quarrel than this? 
How dignified all the circumstances! Surely Hashim was born to make 
a hash for Mr. Murray? Such is the diplomatic disservice. And who is 
Mr. Murray, will pow be asked. Mr. Murray is a man of good friends, 
who showed some knowledge of the West, for which be was sent to the 
East, with the fortunate result we now witness, and for the end of pro- 
tecting Hashim coute gu’il coute— Examiner, Feb. 2. 


Jounson’s Gop paucutTeR.—Messrs. T, Carlyle, Charles Dickens, and 
Joba Forster publish the result of their appeal on behalf of Samuel Joha- 
son’s god-daughter, the aged Miss Lowe, and her sister, The sum raised 
is but a little over £250; but “ on the other hand, the price of euch a 
life annuity as was proposed proves cheaper than we anticipated ; and in 
addition to this there has been a lucky ehauce come to help us somewhat. 
Mauritius Lowe, Miss Lowe’s father, is now discovered to have been the 
benevolent painter by whom Tarner, at that time a barber’s boy, was 
first recognised, befriended, and saved to art, in return for which fine ac- 
tion an ardent aud renowned admirer of Turner (whose name we need 
not indicate further) desires to gratify himself by bestowing henceforth 
£5 annually on the Misses Lowe, and permits us to publish such his reso- 
lution, if that can make it more binding. So that, oa the whole, there is 
now as good as ‘‘ an additional annuity of £30,” which was our minimam 
limit, secured for these aged ladies ; and thus, by one means and another, 
our small problem can be considered as done.”—London paper, Feb. 16. 

Lorp CamPsELL on tHE Law or LiseL.—The Stockton and Havrtle- 
pool Mercury appears to have publisbed.a libel upon the Town Clerk of 
Stockton-on-Tees, The Town-Clerk filed a criminal information against 
the proprietors in the Court of Queen’s Bench ; and when the rule to show 
cause was made absolute, the counsel for the defendants said he appeared 
to express regret ou the part of his clients, and to retract the injurious ex- 
pressions. This was accepted by the opposing counsel, on condition that 
the defendants should pay the costs of the action. Lord Campbell, in 
closing the case, expressed his anxiety that the doctrine laid down by the 
proprietors of this journal should be abandoned, for it was utterly unte- 
nable,—that a journalist might publish imputations on the private cha- 
racter of another, and then imagine that he satisfied his duty if be offered 
to open his columns to a contradiction. Before any criminatory matter 
is published in a newspaper, great care must be taken to see that there is 
good foundation for it. It is not the duty of a journalist to lay open his 
columns to slanderoas imputations, and then to say that he would hear 
the other side, That is not the line of proceeding which a respectable 
journalist pursues, and certainly it could not meet with the approbation 
of this Court.—Rule discharged on payment of costs by the defendants. 


Proposep CoLLEGE IN THE MininG Districts.—We read ia the Times 
that a proposal to establish a new college in Newcastle has received a 
promise of extensive support from the mining and other proprietary inte- 
rests in the districts. Mr. Nicholas Wood, an eminent coal viewer and 
President of the Mining Institute, a short time ago, says our daily con- 
temporary, brought under the notice of the Duke of Northumberland the 
intention to found a college, requesting that his Grace would lend his 
assistance to the movement, and become patron of the college. The 
Duke, in answer to this appeal, signified to Mr. Wood, through his agent, 
Mr. Hugh Tayler, that in case the amount of subscribed capital should 
reach £15,000, he would add £5,000 to that sum, making it £20,000; and 
if it should reach £30,000, he would subscribe £10,000, making it £40,000. 
This, as might be expected, has given an impetus to the design, and it is 
now intended forthwith to apply to the other wealthy coal-owners of the 
district for their support to the undertaking. Application will also be 
made to the leading manufacturers, as it is intended that the college 
shall give instruction ia other branches of science besides those more im- 
mediately bearing on coal-mining operations. 

Tue Earipom or Leicester.—By the demise of the third Marquis 
Townshend the earldom of the county of Leicester becomes extinct. ‘The 
titles of Marquis and Viscount Townshend of Raynham, and Baron 
Townshend of Lynn Regis, descend to his cousin, Captain John Town- 
shend, R.N., and the Baronies of De Ferrars and Compton fall into abey- 
ance between Marmion Edward Ferrers of Baddesley Clinton, county of 
Warwick, eldest son of the late Lady Harriet Ferrers, eldest sister of the 
late Marquis and Lady Elizabeth Boultbee, the youngest sister. Thus 
by a singular coincidence the senior co-heirship to the Barony of De Fer- 
rars devolves upon the heir male of the family in which it originated, Mr. 
Ferrers being the male representative of the Ferrers, Haris of Derby, a 
title conferred in the reign of King Stephen, and forfeited in consequence 
of the part which the last earl took with the barons against King Heary 
III. [The came title yet exists in the Norfolk family of the Cokes. It 
was granted to the well-known “ Old Coke,” the great Agriculturist, of 
Holkham.] 

Tue Hon. Miss Murray.—The Court Journal rectifies some mistakes 
apropos of Miss Murray. The facts, says our contemporary, are these : 
—Miss Murray had been, up to about a year since, maid of honour (not 
lady in waiting) to the Queen. She filled that office since the period of 
her Majesty’s accession, for about eighteen yeare, and therefore, without 
being very ungallant, we may say was not in that bloom of youth which 
one is wont to associate with the title of maid of honour. Miss Murray 
bad, in fact, reached a period of service beyond what is customary. Her 
Mojesty, however, with that delicate consideration which she so eminently 
possesses, made Miss Murray an extra maid of honour, which was equiva- 
lent to permission to retire upon full salary. Since her appointment as 
extra maid of honour Miss Murray has done no duty at Court, and she 
doubtless would have no difficulty in obtaining unlimited leave of absence 
from the Lord Chamberlain. Her position is therefore merely nominal, 
and, whatever opinion her Majesty may have respecting Miss Murray’s 
pro-slavery predilections, it has not been evinced in any way to affect 
that lady’s material interest. 


THE NicHTINGALE TcsTIMONIAL.—In gratefully accepting the proposed 
dedication to herself of a Hospital to be built and endowed for the spe- 
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i i thus nomi- 
i f nurses, Miss Nightingale, writing from Scutari, 
Ee mieten associates: Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Bracebridge, 
Lord Ellesmere, Colonel Jebb, Sie James Clark, Mr. Bowman, the Dean 
of Hereford, Sir John M‘Neill, and Dr. B, Jones. 





Locat Estmmates.—Some one characterizing society in our cities 


d So, rye. . 
other night, well remarked that at a stranger’s début in Boston they ask, oo y ond 8 vt to the Bye. Steamboats, Shipping, Railroad Cars, Churebes, Factories, 
Hotels and Light-honses, this oi) is as yet enequatled. 


’ ‘4 “ i ” in hila- 
“ t does he know?” ia New York, “ What is he worth ?” | 
deiphis, “« Who is he?” and ia Washiagton, “ Is he agreeable? , 
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PROBLEM No. 375, wy D. J. 
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m WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 374, 


White. Black. 
1. Kt. to K. 6. K. tke. Ke. 
2. R. toQ 4. | P. tes. R. 
3. B. checkmates. 


To CorresPonDENTS.—S. EL. Are you quite sare your Problems will hold 
water? Be good enough to send a little analysis in either case —D. J. Capital 
as usual. Your name is registered with ry 7 by C. H. 8. in his list for the 
Chess Magazine, as also are those sent by J. M.and C. T. [The first num- 
ber will appear on Ist. May, next, subscription price $3 per annam.] 
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AYOR’S OFFICE, New York, February 23, 1856.—Notice ts 
hereby given, that the folowing provisions of an ordinance passed oy the Common 
Ceuncil relaiive to pawnbrokers will be rigidly e: forced, and that heresfier all complaints 
made for the vicla.ion of the same will be immediately sent to the Corporation Amorneg Se pro- 
secution. FERNANDO WOOD, Mayor. 


Sections 1, 2and 3. All persons exercising or carrying on the business of a pawnbroker shall 
obtain from the Muyor, under his hand and seal, a license for the same, and enter into a reeog- 
nizance with t wo sufficient sureties to the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty in the sum of five 
hundred doilars, eunditioned for the due observance of all such ordinances of the Common Coun. 
cil as may be ia force respecting pawubrokers at any time duiing the continuance of such |i- 
conse. 

fec. 4. Every pawnbroker shall keep a book, in which shall be fairly written at the time of 
each loan ap accurate account of the goods, article or thing pawned, the amount of money 
loaned theieon, the time ef pledging the seme, the rate of interest to be paid on such Joan, and 
the name ano residence of the person pawring or pledging the said goods article or thing. 

Sec. 5. Every pawobroker stall, at the time of each loan, deliver to the person pawning or 
Pledging any gcods article or thing, a memorandum cr note, rigned by him or her. containing 
the substance of the entry required to be made in his or her book, by the last preceding section ; 
and no charge sha)l be made or received by any pawnbroker, for any such entry, memorandum 
or note. 

Sec. 6. The said book sball, at all reasonable times, be opened to the inspection of the Mavor, 
Recorder, Aldermen, Assistants and special justices for Hreervies the peace of the city of New 
York, or any or either of them, or of any person Who shall be duly authorized in writiog for that 
purpose, by any or either of them, and who sball exhibit such written authority to such pawn- 


Sec. 7. Every paxnbreker who shall violate, or neglect, or refure to comply with any or 
either of the provisicns of the fourth, fiftn or sixth section of this title, shall for every such of- 
tence, for'eit and pay the sum of twenty-five dollars 

Sec » pawnbroker sha)! ask, demand or receive any greater rate of interest than twenty- 
five per cent per an..um, upon any loan not exceeding the sum of twen'y-five dollars ; or than 
seven per Cent per annum upon any loan exceeding the sum of twenty-five dollars, under the pe- 
nalty of one }.ui dred dollars for every such offence. 

Sec. 9. No pawnbroker shall sell any pawn or pledge until) the e#eme shall have remained one 

year in his or her possession, and all euch siles ehall be at publ c anction and not otherwise, and 
shall be made or conducted by such auctioneer as shall be approved of for that parpose by the 
Mayor of the city of New York. 

Sec. 10. Notice of every such sale shall be published for at last twelve days previous thereto 
in one or more of the dai'y newspapers printed in the ci y of New York ; and such notice shall 
specify the time atid place at which such sale is to take place, the name of the auctioneer by 
whom the same ‘s to be conducted, and a description of the goods or articles to be sold 

Sec. 11. The surplus money, it any, rising from any such sale, atier deducting the amount of 
the loan, the interest then due on the same, and the expenses of the advertisement ond sale, shall 
be paid over by the pawnbroker to the person who would be entitled to redeem the pledge in 
case no such eale bad tuken place. 

Sec. 12. No pawubroker shall make any loan on the separate or divided part or par’s of any 
one article or thirg, and which article or thing shall have been cffered, entire or collectively, to 
him or her. by way ef pawn or pledge. 

Sec.13 No pawnbroker shall, uncer any pretence whatever, purchase or buy any second- 
hand furniture, metals or clothe, or avy other article or thing whatever, offered to him or heras 
a ag or pledge. 

sec. 14, Every pawnbroker who shall violate or neglect, or refuse to comply with any or ei- 
ther of rhe provitions ot the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth or thirteenth section of this 
title, shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred dollars. e 
ost Office Notice.—The Mails for FUROPE, per U. 8. Steamer BALTIC, will close 

ut this Utfics on SATURDAY, the 15th day of Marcn, at 103g o’clock, A.M. 

ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 











New York, 19th Jan., 1856. 
ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO 1HE FOLLOWING 
announcemest of their Glasgow House ; 
Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185*. 
We have this day oponed a branch of our house in London, under the firm ot DENNISTOUN, 
CROSS & CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CKOSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
a8 resident pariners. 
We take this opportanity oj stating that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALFX. 
DENNIS£OUN, Jun., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISYTOUN are now and 
have been since lst January, 1254, paruers of this house and all its branches. 
J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 





A™MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upou Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Enamelied «und 
sealed to resist the action ef dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. p 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company.—C. K. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple and etticient Gas Machine, adapted in all respects to the wants of private dwellings, pub- 
lic and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, founderies, hotels, watering places, &c., as 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying vo @. R. WuUDWORTH 
& CO., No. 74 Wall street, N. Y. 


ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
applying (post paid) to 
J, K, BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


ONICAL BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, [8 SO SUPERIOR THAT IT 

commands in New York a preference of haifa do!lar a barrel. These mills are well adapted 
for all kinds of grinding. Between fifty and sixty Premium Medals have been awarded to the 
Mills, and the Flour, and almost a volume of testimonials. Warehouse for Flour and Mills 191 
Duane Street. New York. . 











MANZANILLA 


ETTER KNOWN BY NAME THAN IN REALITY, AS THE QUALITIES OF THIS 
pl heretofore impoited have beea tpoiled, by being qualified cither with Sherry or 
it is made rear San Lncar, Andalusia. The grape frcm which it is produced, grows ona poor 
and sandy soil. The Wine is of a delicate straw colour, and extremely wholesome ; it strength- 
= the stomach, without heating or inebriating like orditary Sherry ; it is uviversally drank 
¥ the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on account of it being much lighter and ct.eaper, and so 
eminently free from acidity. All classes are passionately foua cf it, since the absence of aleehol 
a5 es them to diink more ef it than of st:onger beverages, whije its dry quality acts as a tonic, 
though the e:igin of the name is disputed there is lite doubt that its real etymol gy is to be 
Se 4 in its striking resemblance to the bitter favour of the camomile (manzanilia) which 
pees by our doctors to make a medicinal tea, and by these of Spain for fomentations, 
5 eulogistic consumers are to be believed, the Wine su) passes the tea in bygeian qualiti 


uz intensity of the light obtained from this ofl, will be found to exceed that of any other oil 


or Alcohol, is warranted noi to be explumve. 
the additional ; remium. 
’ 


by exposure, and is not affected by the coldest weather. 


the best adapted to the peculiar qualities of the ov, each lamp giving # light equal to two rix 
toot gas burners. 


ecribers and tothe wholesaletrade. 


lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
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«She Albion. 


A NEW LIGHT.—KBROSENE, OR COAL OIL! 
Secured by Patents. 


or liquid heretofore known to the public. , 
illaté Coal, without the admixture of Spirits of Turpentine 
This of! being @ Pure Distillation from i ccemial Companies allow it vo be used without 


Those who read or write much at night, will find it a great acquisition, as the light is Remarh- 


It burns brtitiantiy, without Smoking er Orusting the Wick ; does not deteriorate or evaporate 


The various patented Lamps to be found at the store of the undersigned, are recommended as 


This Oil can be used in Camphene and Sylvie Oil Lamps and can be adapted to chandeliers tor 
Hotels, Country Residences, and Swuamers AUSTENS, Agents of 


The usual discount to wnolesale dealers, " ? 
TH AMERICAN KEROSENE CO., 
mars Aenh t 57 Beaver Street, New York. 


BUROPHAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
WILLMER & ROGERS. IMPORTER® OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


ILLMER & ROGERS are the onl” .uthorized Agentsin the United Statesfor the Illus 
trated London News, whichthey supply by singlenumbers topurchasers,to annualeub 





Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps ,andeverythingofinterestre- 


“an gri-t-p and aac ways on ~Sf — CoE? ali 
Foreign Newspapersdelivered in any partof N ew York immediately on arrival ofthesteam- 
Oe etdearrented ee - aE Newspaper or Periodicalpublishedin GreatBritain Ireland, 
he Levey tt —— aio or any part ofthe world. 

CHARLES K. WILLMER 


LONGDON M. ROGERS." 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


Tes COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 

The Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per ceut in Cash, are now 
in course of payment. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information cao be be ag 2 the Agency, 


ROBT. 3, BUGHANAN, 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
$6 per Dozen.—82 per Gallon.—iIn Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. Itis 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTIULADO. An concocting choice dry Sherry, very rarely met witLin 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 pergallon. $15 00 per dozen, 
Warranted 4th proof, as Imported. 
EXTRA CHUICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen. 
“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well te 
ry this. $3 00 per gallon. 
ASIN RADON TOUT Shi Kismat inca, 4 
A ST< , SLOTC i, Th JHE , &e. 
Ts YT. For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant 
No.7 William Street, New York. 


LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 
JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 


THE great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in demand amongst 
those consumers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anything 

yet in use is acknowledged by all that try it, and its meritsonly need to be known, whence it 

will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 

DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 

that common Saleratns has, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 

for the bealth of her children will not fail to use it. Medica! men unanimously admit that the 

excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratus, which being constantly consumed in bread, 

is very destructive to health. It deranges the stomach, secretes in the system, and is the cause 

of many afflictions that consumers are not aware of. But there is no danger in using the DIXT- 

ETI‘! SALERATUS, it being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 

for raising, which is sufficient to prodace 

ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 

of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 

much superior to Super-carbonate of Seda for making short biscuit, and all kinds of cake. None 

will dispute this ater trying it. 

Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 

And sold by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 
DBwsRee OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 
tormed that mineral waters, under the name of ** Saratoga’’ water, and salts, uader the 
name of ‘‘ Saratoga’ salts, are extensively impored upon the public in the Southern and Soutb- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think “= are —_—— “Con- 
gress’’ water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Congress to 
ditch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Concress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being wn + — from _— of the oo CONGRESS bobo > 
uently product i ius, vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in certoue permanent « 
Ses, by pate erly og digeeti +e powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
rendering @ mild case of dyspepsia incurable— effect g in no wise different from that pro- 
duced 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. ' 
. LONDUN PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR, 


LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subscribers in the OLTY, or will be mailed to any part of the United States or Canada 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 
ARTUOR WILLMER, Agert, 


CHARLES WILLMER, 07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 


19 -outh Jobn Street, Liverpoo). 








by saline cathariics dissoived in ordinary water—while Congress WATER produces 
ther guiping or injurious effect in case, however debilitated the patient may be, it deing tomle 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well Known, is the spring, which during sixty. 
three years past bas ba ijinp t tion of ca, yet some have confounded the name of 
the spring with that of the place—thas affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 

arene upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, in a 
long teries of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and fi either no effect or injurious effects from their use, they 
in futare refuse the genuine Concress WATER, supposing that they have anew tried it. It 
is not a sufficient guarantee of its gevuineness that it ix in bottles and boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Surat Water ; buy only of those 
‘ou can rely on—ConGress WATER and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 
s the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress Water, viz: *‘ Concress WaTter—O & W.”— 
if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not onty valueless, but injurious—not ing 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
@Rress WatER artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Navy, 
08 follows :—** it is impossible to recombine the ingredients so as to make an article of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’? On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
amonnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine Concress WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 


tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 12 Thames Street, New York City. 


EFFIicAactous CURE FOR CORNS, BUNIONS, CALLOSITIES, 

Nails Growing into the Flesb, and every Disorder of the Feet, by a Sew and Peculiar 
Method, without Cutting, or without causing the Slightest Pain. 

Mr. Levi, Surgeon Chiropodist, of No, 3 Conduit street, Regent street, London, and No. 50 
Bis Rue de Rivoli, Paris, patronized by the Royal Family and Nobility ot Great Briain aud 
France, may be consulted from 10 o’clock in the ep untill 4 in the sfieraocen, daily 
Gunter excepted,) at NO. 91 ELEVENTH STREET, BETWEEN FIFTH AND SIXTH 

‘UES, 


AVEN 
Copies of Testimonials. 


[From bis Imperial Majesty, Napoleon III., Fmperor ot France. 
Je certifie que M. Levi enleve les cors avec une extreme babilete. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 








ff rom his Grace the present Duke of Cleveland.] 
I eertify that Mr. Levi has completely cured my corns. 
CLEVELAND, 17 St. James’s Square, London. 


}From the Most Noble the Marquis of Lendsdowne } 
Mr. N. Levi extracied a eorm from me with perfect facility and success. 
LANDSDOWNE, 54 Berkeley Square, London. 


[From Robert Ferguson, Esq.. M. D., Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty of Great Britain. } 
Mr. Levi bas most skillfully extracted two vorns from my feet, without avin me the slight- 

est pain. ROBT FERGUSON, M.D. 
2 Queen street, May Fair, London, March 3, 1838. 


From Thomas 0. Butler, Jr., Esq.—A member of my family was operated in New Or- 
leans, in March last, ia my presence, by Doetor Levi, who removed @ number of corns from two 
large buvions without pain, which had been extremely painful for man affecting the 
beal'h very much. The rallef has been entire from excruciating pain, i there ta no return o 
suffering. 
moved by Dr. Levi, as an effectual eure. _ THOMAS C. BU — JR. 

Cincinnati, Aug., 1 Sixth street, opposite M College. 


From H. J. Feltus, Esq.—Unsolicited by Mr Levi, I beg leave totestify to his successful skil 
in having perfectly removed a large bunion of long onndians without causing any pain. 
Philadelphia, July 27, 852. e FELTUS, No. 4 Boston row. 
In addition to the above henti jals, many thousands more in his possession 
Los pry Paper are several from ladves of he highest rank) can be seen by favoring him with a 
a iz office, 91 ELEVNTH STREBT, between Sth and 6th Avenues, New York. 
, B. NO PROFESSIONAL CONNECTION WITH ANY PERSON. 
CANADA LIFE pernetnmentere™: hel 
Camital,,.. - 2200 2+ senccceess oceas le 
Relemeisted ‘wana... 000007" me ett Rit 0. 
Annual Income... ... .......+... +. $90,000, 
CONOMICAL Management, the investment of fonds in Canada at high raies of interest, and 
premiums lower than those of the majority of offices, yeteafer, because carrying a larger 
allowance for contingencies, are amongst the characteristics of this Company. The Pubic are 
invited to compare its ress and position, especialy in relerence to its Aceumulated Assur- 
ance Fund, with those of any other i i corresponding duration and extent. 
At the dats of the last published balance-sheet. the total siabilities were $688,744, and the total 
a*sets $976,116. showing a bal in the Company’s favour ot $287,372. The last year’s dividend 


of profit awarded to a-sured in Mutual Branch of more than one year’s standing was eqnivalen! 
to 15 per cent. upon the gross premiums received in the year. 


A teat? 




















Done, say they, who drink it are ever tronbled with gravel, st : d as & standard 
dinver wine. bis ronouuced by co: 5 Sa > heli ; 
e 5 mpetent judges equal to any impoated. 
For tale in original packages ot Quarter Labke ood in Dem) Sams ce les by 
THOMAS McMULLEN 44 Beaver street, N. ¥. 


are granted ot erdivary or special kinds: For life, with or without profit; Endow- 
ments; Haif-credic; on Joint-Lives and Survivorship. Annuities immediate and deferred. 


RATES OF PREMIUMS TO ASSURE $100. 








TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


RETIRED OLERGYMAN, restored to health in a fe 
y w days, after many years of great 
A tien Wank eeRerian, is anxious to make knowa the means ot cure. Will am tr ee) the pre- 
‘sed, Direet the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, No. 89 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


TBE suBsori ep WINES. | 


BERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THR WINES OF ME 
308 no . S8RS, FRANZ A. 
ona W hie Fabio oe eee Hungary, bave in Store and in Bond a Large Stock of Superior Ked 
oq Imastns Tokai, Russti ‘Menest Ths) br ven Sie One Ye A Siler Ayre eae 
: 9 SC, : T dozen— which th en 
pure and unadulterated. FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER. 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 




















A. LANGE, 
MANUPAGTURER OF 
GILT MOULDINGS, 


RNAMENTED PICTURE tN 2 
ner of Frankfort, New i" LOOKING FLASS PRAMES, 206 William Street, cor- 


























To persons suffering irom like eause, I would’ recommend them to have them ref 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——s : —— es 
POEB’S WORKS.-A NEW VOLUME. 

PUBLISHED THIS DAY 4 
A Bence GORDON PYM. A Romanee of the Sea, with Stories of Humour, ands few Es- 
a bye and A. , 12mo. Cloth. $1. siineniiien 

* The present volume contains tome of Mr. Poe’ t remarkable prodv . eee | 
ory of arbor Gordon Py m’’ was written ot enol of his lives ary life, is the longest 
bis fictions, and the only exhibitien we have of his abivivies in # protracted and sustained narra- 
tive. The humourous tales which follow were, in the euther’s own opinion, among the moet 
perfect and successful of bie performances ; and ail jeaders will agree that the discussion res- 
pecting the Automaton Chess Player «f Maelzx! is ehsracteris:icall conclusive. 

‘* Toe publisher has now fin'shed the complete eolleenor of the Wet ks of A. Poe, ori- 

inally contemplated The series of volumes, of which this ie the fourth, embraces, it Is be- 
fleved” everything wiitten by Lim which he himself would have wished thus to preserve.’’ 

Also, a New Edition of 

POR’S COMPLETE WORKS. With « Memoir by Rofos Wilmot Griswold, and Notices of 

bis Life and Gemias by N. P. Willisand J. R. Lowell. Io4 vols. Price $4 to. 


SIMMS’ NEW WORK, 
NOW READY, 


HARLEMOKT, THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE; A TaleofKentucky. By W. Gil- 
more Simms, Eeq., author of “ Guy Rivers,’’ &c. Illustrated by Darley. nil vol. 
l2ms. Price $i 25. 

** This domestic legend is founded upon actnal events cf comparatively recent cecurrence in 
the Stateof Kentucky. However strange the facts may appear in the sequel—however im €on- 
flict with what are usually supposec to be the sensibilities ant characteristies of woman, 
oro unquestionably true; most of them having been cunclus vely e«tablished by te hak 
testimony, before a court of justice. Very terribie, indeed, was the tragedy to wh ch they con- 
duc'ed—one that startled the whole country when it took place, amd toe mournful of 
whieh wiil long be remembercd.”’ 


JUST PUBLISHED ° 


MAGINN’S MISCELLANIFS. The Shekespeare Peper sof the late Wm. Maginn, LL.D., 
(Vol. 3, of Miscellanies.) Annotated by Dr. Mackenzie. Ini vol., l2mo. Price $1. 

THE QDOBERTY PAPERS. Forwing the firkt pouion of the Miscellaneous Writings of 
the late Dr. Maginn. Annotated by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 yols, 12mo, cloth. Portrsit. $2. 

For more than @ quarter of a century, the most remarkable magazine writer of bis time wes 
the late William Maginn, LL.D., well known as the Sir Morgan Odoherty of Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine, and as the principal centributor, for many years, to Fraser's and other pericdicals. The 
eombined learning, wit, eloquence, tecentricity, and homou- of Maginn, had obtained for him 
(long betore his death, in 1843) the title of rhe modern Rabelais. His magazine articles possess 
e rmerit. Fle bad the art of putting a vest quantity of animal +pirits upon paper, but 
ae ere articles—which contain sound and teri us principles: f criticism—are earnestyand 
we 


reagoned. 
e*« On receipt cf the retail price, any of the above will be sent by mall, postage paid. 
J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N, Y. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
MEN AND TIMES OF THE REVOLUTION, 


O*: MEMOIRS OP ELKANAH WATSON, Including Journals of Travels in Europe and 
America, from 1777 to 1512, with his Correspondence with Public Men, and Reminiseeanses 
and incidents of che Revolution. Edited by his son, Winslow C. Waton. In one octavo volume 


of 480 paces. Price $1 50 

* * * * Tr is not to be wondered at that the journal in question should be of a s'ngularly inter- 
esting character,—even rising to the rank of an important contribution to American history.— 
Evening Bulletin, ( Phila.) 

* * * * But all that is mor tal of this man of Revolutionary times has been eatbered to his fae 
thers ; and his son, Winslow UC. Watson Evq, here presents us with @ volume of reminiscences 
whose only fault is its br vity —Evening Post, 

We can promise our readers a treat in the perusal of this vivid chronicle of the oldcn time — 
Home Journal. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

OUR CHURCH MUSIC. A Book for Pastors and People. By Richard S:orrs Willis. 12 
mo., 133 pp. Price 60 cexts. 

It fp ful of interest to tne pistor, the choir, and the congregation.—Journal of Commeree. 

it is worth readiog, laughing over, and thinking about.—Troy Daily Whig. 

Tt abounds in trae ph losophiesl criticism of both music and men —tenie and Enquirer. 

Numerous and extended notices atiest the rare value of this litle publication. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. By Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of ‘* Village Sermons,” 
* Alton Locke,’? &c. l2m0, 60 pp. Price 75 cents 

In our day, when muddy beads do so greatiy abound, a volume of such s‘urdy, pung nt; pow+- 
erfal and Mlaminating 3+ xon, is of the bighest worth —Church Journal. 

The discourses @re remackable for their simplicity, yet they e: ince rare intellcetual power, 
and each page gives evidence of tee genius of the author.— Boston Evening Transcript. 

They are so practical and ‘ble that they will be read with profit and plessure by ail per- 
sons who are reekers after truth.— Boston Daily Advertirer. 

One of the most characteristic, if net one of the most extraordinary volumes of the day.—Oa- 


vr. ‘ 
Kingsley is'a power’n! writer, whether his works are novels or serious. —Hrriford Courent. 
DANA & COMPANY, Publishers, 381 Broadway. 


MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOKS. 


LT: EIGHT NUMBERS, PRICE TWO DOLLARS. —An entirely new and original 

of (Cecently A ge os by the United States Government), by which avy 

. al talent fur writing, and without the aid of » master, may, in bis own room, become 

a first-rate business p . The lete ccurse of eight books, 8 »y 15 inches in size, + 
pamphlet containing an explanation of the system and very fall directions to learners, be 
The Bret chdcsthesiens of (he coemes ben “9 their opinion tha the 

e firs neationists of the country have given their opinion that an mae: 
use of MACLAURIN’S MANUAL GYMNASTIC EXER SES, in onalotelem fic Eimer in 
the beauty end rapidity of his writing, for any counting-house in the world. 

Copies ot the pamphiet can be obtained by app'ying to the publishers, 
WM. 83. MACLAURKIN & CO 
Broad way, New York. 


NEW COLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
9D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
N ELEMFRTARY TREATISE ON LOGIC; Including Part I.. Analys's of Formple, 
Part ll. Methd. With an Appendix of Examples for anajysis and criticiem, and a copi- 
ous Index of Terms and Subjects Jesigned for the use of Schocls and Co'leges, as well as 
Private Siudy and use... By W. D. Wilscn, D.D. One volume izmo, $1 25. 


THE PRACTICAL PRONOUNCER, AND KEY to Andrews ard Batch *s New Freneb 
Instructor. Containing an Introduction ; the Lessons of the Instructor with a Phonetic render- 
ing in parallel columns ; a French translation of the Kercices, together with an Appendix, 
By Stephen Pear! Andrews and George Batchelor. 1 vol., Limo, 24] pages. Price $1. 

Po GLUT READER AND GLIDE FOR TR4NSLATICN: Copsi ing of a Series of 
English Extracts, with their translation into French, German, Spanish and Ttalian ; und seve- 
ral parts designed to serve as muiua! Keys. By J. Roemer, A.M.; (Italian translation by 
Vincenzo Botta, now ready). Price $1. 

ELEMENTS OF LOGIC ; Together with »n Introductory View ef Philosophy in General, 
and a Preliminary View of the Reason. By Henry P. Tappan, 1 vol., I2mo, cloth, $t 

A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY IN ®PISOME. By Dr. AlbertSchwegier. Translated 
from the Origina) German, by Julius H. Se+lye. 1 vol,, 12mo, cloth, $1 £5. 

Introductory Note by Henry B. Smith, DD. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

The History of weerophs, by Dr. Albert Schwegler, is considered in Germany as the best 
conel+e manual upon the subject from the school of He Its account of the Greek and of the 
German systems is of especial value and importance. It presents the whole bistory of specala- 
tion in its consecutive order. Thowgh tollowing the method o' Hegel’s more extended lectures 
upon the progress of philorophy, and though it makes the system of Hegel to be the ripest 
duct of philosophy, yet it also rests upon independent investigations. I: wil! well reward dili- 
= study, and is one of the best works for atext-bo k in our colleges, upon this neglected 

ranch of scientific investigation The translation is made by a competent person, and gives, I 
doubt not, a faithful rendering of the original. 


C. 8. FRANCIS & CO,, 262 BROADWAY, N. Y,, 
apanongs their LONDON AGENCY, carefully attend to the importation of all Books and 
J charged for 














Periodicals for which they may receive orders, a smail commission only 
The same attention given to an erde fora single book as for a quantity. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS, NEW AND OLD, PUBLISHED IN LONDON. 
And Cheap Lists from the principal dealers in Second-hand Books received by every steamer. 
English and American Periodicals 
Supplied, and served carefa to Subscribers throughout the eity, or sent by mail 


rd oan bay of the emi 
the country. Urders Beuity wor ith t 
in New’ York will be promptly poe Ay to. id, with a remittance, or reference for payment 


2 THE DAY STAR OF AMERICAN FREEDOM. 


pss DAY STAR OF AMERICAN FREEDOM; Or, The Birth and Early Growth of To- 
leration in the Provinee of Maryland : With a Sketch of the Colonization upon the Chesa- 
peake and its Tributaries pr ‘ing the Removal of the Government from St. Mary’s to Anna- 
polis ; and a Glimpse oft umbers and General State of Society, of the Religion and ya 
tion, of the Life and Manners, of the Men who vervee in the Wilderness, at the First Rude 
Altar of Liberty. », Geo. L. Davis, of the Bar of Baltimore. One vol., 12mo. Price $1. 

The main object of this volume—one which cannot fail, especially at p esent, to interest the 
student of American history in every part of the United States—is to trace the birth and earliest 
growth of our rel'gious liberty ; to give (what has never yet been fn print) the name of every 
person who satin be | Assembly which passed the celebrated Toleration Act; to sketch the lite 
and character of ¢ member ; to furnish a key to the faith of a large majority ; and to present 
with the utmost and fidelity, the claim of the early Roman Uathol c colonists to the ho- 
nonr of fourding the first principles of religious liberty in America. 

‘‘ Tbe author, a Marylander by birth, enters upon his task con amore, evincing a profound ve= 
neration for the efforts and intentions of the first settlers, gathering up the events as he would 
delicate flowers in a garden, ani grouping them gracefully together, presents them to the reader 
to admire their beauties 
can. 





enjoy the fragrance that ever clings te them.’’—ZBaltimore Ameré 


Scribner’s Latest Publications, 
LIVES OF THE BRITI3H HISTORIANS. By EF. Lawrence. 2 vols.,13mo. $250. 
LIFE OF SERGEANT 8. PRENTISS. Edited by his Brother. 2 vols.,12mo. $2 50. 
CYCLOP ADIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By E. a. &G, L. Duyckinck. 2 vols. 
as octavo, $7 00 ; halfcalf $10 00. (Sold by subscription.) 
a the prion of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any pars 


’ 


. 





- FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. e paid, b 
Ps Postage Paes ”Y CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street. New YOR ” 
S} with Profs | witht Prost | Half Premium | Whole Prem. | At60, or death | At 65, or death + 
1st seven years | rem’dr of life if earlier. it earlier, HE MUSICAL WORLD FOR 1856.—Price Reduced to $2. I 
= - A volume of Vocal and Instrumenta) Musie (4 pages a week, 208 a year) and 
= *% 4 * i | * 4 | * ® 92 ‘* 8 ae ~s mous ps title page. Musical Intelligeice: Musical Literature: Gener 
7 enoicest quality. 
35 2 57 232 123 2 46 3 48 2 92 _ WILLIS, 257 Broodway, New 
0 305 233 1a 288 +65 371 RICHARD §. WIL 7, y York. 








Detailed information and all requisite papers may be obtained on arplication to 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 
Hamilton, ©. W., December, 1855. 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 
NLAND ROUTE TO CH ARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE 
and New Orleans, from Norfolk. Pursengers wishing to go South by a the large an 
commodious Side-wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, ou Saiurday afiernoen, er ROANOKE, on 
Wednesday afternoon, arrive iu Norfu!k next day and connect next morning wito the GREAT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throagh to the above places by Railroad, reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00; Steerage Pi , $4 
LUOLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 
After landing at Norfolk theze ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond asusual. Fare to 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 OU. 











FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

1 Medal and Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 

9 ) Silver medals, from the American and Mechanics Institutes. bor 

1 Gold medal, for li from the American Institute—the only gold medal ever awarded wre 
mannfacture of vases , Reels and takle in the U.S. The sbove first Class premiums have 
been awarded to J. & J. ©. Conroy, 65 Fulron St., N. Y., for the best Fishing Rods, Reels and 
Tackle of all kiuds. J. & J.C. C., requsst the inspection of wholesale dealers and amateurs te 
their large and unequalled stoek of the above articles, many of which are reduced in prices. 

Kvery description of Netting for sale or made to order. 

A large quantity of Bamboo Poies. 

400 Suucewood Poles of the best quality 
Rods, Reels &c., made and repaired. 
A fresh supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 
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RICH BRONZE CLOCKS, 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND THA SETTS, 


ECEIVED THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITH A GREAT 


t 
7 FRENCH FANCY GOODS 
dectgno= Oy ot bh Also a large and beautifal assortment of 
Cary or" re NDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT, 561 and 563 Broadway. 





BRADY'S = 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOYOGRAPHS & OAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 
} Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
pe rating many: upen the same Goes wit = he Gallesy- yess Atheniia. 
it Collection of Distinguished Portraits this side o lai 
Phovogran Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes. on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 











BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


Water 
AMBROTYPRS—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more curable and perfect than any known 
method of tu 


Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
Daguerreoty? pes in every style 
. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


Copies from old aamasvectepen, 
be produced at a nomiual expense. 














NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 


he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at ne World's Fair 
—and Stoek of Artificial 
t, Trout Flies, d&c., déc., of every variety, which he is avie to supety on the most 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 
e making their 


has constantly en hand a iarge and well asso 


Stock, before 


N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever in 


.—-French A cheeartes and Bo ayy 
Bond Manat S severe of fine hemi ata Drugs Pert amery and Toilet 
Gate ae P 7 ony 435 Broadway, and 260 Fourth Avenue. 


4 ye a ay SHERMAN & OO., 


we Unck ion on the Yollowing Ciien’ _— wera 
ie, 


~~ THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Spencer, acknowledged by expesienced Fister - 
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Riode Janeiro, 
8t. Petersburg, 
Strasbourg, 
=~ nna, 
Smyrna, 

ville, 


Dresden, 
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Sorin, 
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Pisa. 
ikD ts AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANE CORPO- 
ATION OF LONDON, 
Braaches and Agonoies at a, Cal : 
Hong Kong, Bom' Madras. 


7, , 
pore, 
R ROOTS ALIA ON THE BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 


se ceeeees ooeesHunter River, 
Gegn Ore 00 eens 000 « sesseseceses Moreton Bay. 
Victoria Branches : 
Melbourne, Geelong, 
Ballarat. 
Ovens Agency. 


Kyneton, 
+++ -Mount Alexander, 
soe see eeeeee ces Bendigo, 








BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
and for sale wholesale nae ro 
LLUC & CO., Apothecaries 


roadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 


Dees 





©., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Pai 
Jor aris BOR 4S RS HY OREDIE for Mercantile purposes, Also, UInCULe 
3 OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 
Aeeandria, Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, 
Marsei'les 


Rome, 
Rotterdam, 
The Hague, 


Seville, 
Sienna, 
Bt Petereb 
te 
Strasbourg, ' 
stockholm, 
Trieste, 
Turin, 
. Pisa, Wiesbeten, 
Aint Zarich. 
’ 
New York—No. 8 Wall Street. on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; 
ine ILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suix, i ny ge sw 


GREAT WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Authorised Capital, $5,000,000. 
Cash Capital Already Paid In, $500,000. 














of like stand- 


By ow 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite ihe Railroad Depot. 
H4 ss CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESORIPTION 


ine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 
brands of Champ : , ineluding toeir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 


ret The Finest Descriptions Tidy kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
Choicest Brands 0 
ait che different hinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. 
x, Geneeat 2 Apeorment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BURLINGTON Haus, Westpha- 


Tongues, &e. 

a 1) Hat eB BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 

ing country adjacent thereto. 





E GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OFT 

T ENNEDY, of inear’ aes discovered in one of our common pasture a 
that cures EVER RY K MOUR, from the worst serofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it i ae yan  henéred cases, and never failed except ix two c (both 
thunder humours.) He has caw in his possession over two hundred certificates of ite ¥ vebue, all 
within twenty miles of 
Two bottles will cure o uursin sore mouth. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind otzimpics on theface, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of b 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the bang ont stomach. 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure poseme ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
- = salwaysexperienced from the frst bottie, and & perfect cure when the above quan- 
ity is 

Kothing lo looks 80 improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in thes ; yet itisa fixed fact. If you have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. 1 know the effects of it in every case. Ithas eo ry 4 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a mae old: 
Sethe cessaned ofsixty. I have seen poor, puny, wermy looking cnildren, whose flesh was softand 
restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 
To Those who are subject toa sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
fefin catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the  asitions of nature, it will cause very singular féelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys d ear in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, Sen that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 
} change of diet ever Seasgeary. Eat Ha best you NWS and enough of it. 

rice $1. Manufactured b y DO LD FEN NEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 

mei. :—Charles H. Ring, New vor _ & Sons Philadelphia ; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicaga ; . Baffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
tonto ; John Birks Montreal ; Jobn Wright & Co., 11 Charter Street, New Orleans. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERIC 
AGENOY, NU-66 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ey pe 1820. 
OA RIT AL 22,000.000. 


THE AGE.—MR 





With a large accumulated 
HIS COMPANY offersthe following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURER#} 
es aera of insurance witbout profits 
may remain on loan. 


ay policies. 

Hat of prem e ees for ter creating the Atlantic. 
The security of a iarge capital 
California, Australia, and P pecial risks taken. 
| amy wed can be taken quarterly. 

ge bonuses on policies on ee poseei scale, 

YORK REFERERS. 
HAMILTON FISH. late Govasnce et 
“Bi Esq. 
pony, Grinnell 


State of New York. 


hillips Phenix, 
Sons teks Ee 


His Excellenc 
grephen Whitney, Req 


ees, | 


JOHN C, CHEESEMAN, M 
GEO. M. 


ietpreat EXAMINE 


RS. 
soy {73 Broadway. | F. Us JOHNSTON 
Lwevier General Agent for the United States 


. NOTICE. 


M, oa East 14th St. 








Marine and Inland Risks will be taken at the Serie Dates Cees ty 
ofa 


ing and ate save | itso pm however, in favour of 
will be ‘ums for caeicteny notes, 
A oof the customers, on a!] rieKs term’ natin winnteke teks (thes that a 
eres | on eaers risk, ei either b Y special policy, or by an 


spires od 
hout loss. will tee titled t yer in the oats of 
\ n' ° e 
dnd oy mer Fy on such risks ; should ryan 
‘ht of which teretnates t 
5 preameme. even theugh the losses 
o cigbt pron e year. 


rable character. 


Hiram_Hatchison. 
H, F. (Spaulding. 
Wm. Lane. 
Robt. Fusion. 
Samuel! Bates. 
J, B. Johnston. 
Wm. M. Kvarts. 


J 
James W. ‘Phillips. 
. Barnes. 


Chas. H. Dabney. 


Wm. Loeschigk. 
Adrian [seliv. P. P. 
T, Richardson. Geo. Griswold. 


RICHARD LATHERS, Presiden 
,2Viee President. 


q. FARLEY co 

DOUGLAS et py tt Al M. EVARTS, Counsel for the Comp’y. 
WiLltas AMS. ‘JAMES ©. LUOR, Marine Inspectors. 

"Stee Grest Western Buildings, 83 Pine Street, New York. 


Deuvecs ELIXIR OF CALIS AY AA eo Tenic Cordial, of great 
benefis to persons debilitated by sickness and d com *p : only by 
em’ ar 


R 
Jobn Allen. 


G. G. Sampson. 
Wa. H. Guion 


Jas. M. Brown, 
Jas, Benkard. 
F. ©, Gebhard, 


HN A. PARKER, Vice President. 





Y Fourth Avenue. 





AMERICAN HAIR SOKTO.—BOGLES Seesarap 


DELL 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED cosstee See OF GAR 
| tend pane the growth and preservation of the ote, is well known to be 


Broadway, and 250 
G 
pe (ON 
Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 


ibe, Risedmstion of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 

e’s Hyperion bod Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
ptm uering to mer.”” There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be be 
atin by this dation te good b reparation. To ladies it is ‘ronleed by and on children’s heads it 





Read also what Physicians say 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases offever ced ague, 


person to have a second chill after 


the foundation of head ofhair. It is now by Her y, the Queen of 
reat ritain, and co: extensive sale thro pe. 
LES ELETRIO HALE DYE is avcther conor ‘ofthese. Ti hes wow Boon beteeo 
for several years, wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all eae or 
eee been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it mee come into competition 
parations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been ac in every in- 
~~ e by awards rf Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy a application, and turns 
Hai tos bean ee or Black, without iwi jae = n short. amt the ty tey ee 
carefully oin in Statement, that this 
eat world. It is now u niverealy pr referred ‘a London and Paris. 
E's a pe SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
MBOcLkS HnBE MEBRION Sj OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
mpexion. time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
Hr ote by wy.) noses. A ee ai se Strent, . Boston; C. H. RING, 
A. B. br SANDS, VILAND AL, Charleston ; 8. 8. HANCE, 
Mana ee Kew | = 4 x, ROB. ‘tor Heotreal i J. 
shee; LYMAN, BROS, Toronto ; soy, i SDEK, 
ORR: str ay Regeutel, Londes | 3 WOOLLEY. 09 Max. 
an res 
Sr ea aaa and of prt Lt, the Wor — 
Vv ND AGUE I THER OUTSKIRTS .—Read the 
ar} BSoinuan of the Astor favour of DESHLER’S FEVER 
Hovsg, Dac. oe 1854. 
Cuas. D. Desuize. .— Dear Sir : I will not claim thes $500 agreed 
aa bey or pore trey oot Doing sal remmnerated by aper AT gt AY 
ok tpn a os with vg mene hay aed byte des and fever and ague. Your Fis per per- 
a eipotonre by Sate use through 4 le y Were recomm: to me +4 
tone | obliged. I s l vosoummend thems with perfect confidence in 
eases of asimilar —Truly yours, 
RB. B. COLEMAN. 
and havenever knowna 
WM. A. NEWELL, M. an  Alleatown, Xx. J. 
A. D. NE ww N 
Mote the Boe L, M. D w Brunswick ° 
eee rs) Drs. ey 3 nbovenamed, and the esteem 
are in this © pleasure in stating 
Sys teae ce werthy of ee = Faeuixonvrer 
ran, Koa No. 149 Chambers street ; CLICK KENER £00. eo 
are . RING G, corpez Joba stress and Bi PAL ry Ed 
Street and Broad 5 Frankie 
Wy GILBERT WENTS ue Tob end YOR & &S0X8 SR, ~~ 
& CO., Savannah, Ga.; Wkiou' rieans .N. S10. 
‘Also'stthe Wholecsicand Rovall Depot, by G. D. DESHLER, N 


i aaah 





Got; Sine N. ¥. 
gy ‘© thousands 


a none, and Bighly For this S penpese the me 


of Summer ae Oy De. MOCl leasant 4 
taal ariele ever by MoCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, 5 rich and de deliane. 


ag from the 

9 i of SPANISH ene. with many 
vt valle pi one ofthe most agreeable 

PURIFYING, and INVIG\: 


RATIN 

ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the 
from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, or ViTLATED HUMOURS. From cone 
and SCROFULA. nvatriias, and al 
Blotches, 
s arising from >iaput 
A. Ahem 3 co. 
Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
neatly passed, Pree of freight, te unt past edthe Uened 


PURIFY !— ne fis season it is 


—One dozen bottles will be sent, 
om receipt of $10 by = 


NOTE iS, 18 BSEESY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
United Kingdom tor changin the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND A hg 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” bavivg on the 2nd Jul 

siness of this Fie Asa will henceforth be conduc 

TIONAL Lire TEASE SOCIETY.” 

Montreal, J 


instant received the R 
under its new name, ‘ 





a 
FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 

YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

he United States Mail Steamships 

ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—-FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton. 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days; 

Leave New York. Leave Havre, 
. «» Saturday. . Arago.....Wednesday.,. 
... Saturday... 

.. Patarday.. 


NEW 


Arago,. 
Falion,. 


Pobreary 12 
M 
Arago .. 


2 


° ee * "Wednesday. > een July 

Arago ,....Wednesday.,... “July 
Fulion,... Wednesday, «+++» August 
Arago.... y-. eptem’r 24 
; Fulton, ....Wednesday 2 
Saturday Arago.....Wednesday...... Novemb. 19 

Fulton Saturday Fulton,....Wednesday,.....Decemb. 17 

These Steamers were built expremy for Gre erpment seyviee, with double engines under deck 

and every care has been taken in the construction of hvil and machinery to ensure safety 
speed. The ships bave five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, 80 that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
any of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for passengers are believed 
to combine every comfort and conveuience that can be desired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, cccccocee sh itet Gadin.. cocreces oi +4 


From Havre or Southampton to New York, eee e6a 


Saturday... ... 
Saturday... ... 
.. Saturday... 





oe 
Beeend  .scccccce 
To Passengers going to London theee Steamers offer the advanteges of gecnemy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until paid for. An experienced 
Surgeon on board. Ail Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway, 
ISELIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY 2% CO., Southam ~~ 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO. Paris, 


THE BRITiSH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL Mam 
STEAM SHIP 


se eeee 





moe FROM NRW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... ..... gee econd Cabin Passage... ....... se. ces os 

me FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. - is 
of Cabin Passage, 26-6 + eae cee ees jecond Cabin Passage... ... 1... seees ees, 

es ar The ‘on call at Halifax. $60 

. Capt. Lang, 


P + ~ 
OTBIB,.. wee eeee UDEINS. 
cocces ~ Gant, eroxe. | america Capt. Buaxxon, 
° . Capt. B io Se ++. Uapt Y 
*thett J. Lame 
w—red 


....-Oapt. Harrison. eo ce 
these vadass Carry cioar white ight at their mast on starbeard bo 


Ganaan, ° 
=o" 


Lo Fare 


ORD. see ++. Wednesday... ...... 


eee _Lebrees 185 
Wednesday . od a. 


JlCUN, York. ii... es. > Wednesday........----.- 
-Boston,,..... ... Wedneadey sovees April 
Berths ‘not ‘secured until paia tor. 
An experienced surgeon on 
The owners of ow ships will not ‘be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jeweire 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof tt erein 


expressed. 
For freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling G: cen. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC .Vapt. West | The PACIFIC... Capt. E_pripcs. 
The BALTIC Oapt. Vomstock, | The ADRIATIO. ..Capt. GRarron. 
These ships having been built by contwactexpressly for Government service, every care has 
= taken in their Les ay as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their 
8 are lied for and comfort. Price of 
New ty to Liv cxpeel in frst eabin, $180 ; iusecona ao. $75. Exetrntve use of extra sizestate 
From Liverpool to New York, £% and £20, An experienced surgeon attached to 
eech ship. No berths can be secured unti: paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
TROM NEW TORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
December 12 Saturday... 
Saturday... . 
Saturday. . 











90s cecee +e+eeDecember 15 


... February » 
... Mareh 
... March 
cocceccccces MFCR 
‘ pantie 
April 





Wednesday 
And rene ts os ry Saturday and every eiuieste ‘Wednesday. 


For eatahe 3 
w'p ae COLLINS as 20. ze. 56 wes street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & © 
STEPHEN KINNARD & Pdos ‘s Austin Friars, London, 
The owners of these ships will y, be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed theretor and the value thereof expressed 





INTE TIONAL. LIFE asquseuce SOCIETY OF LONDON 
REATHC in a § Incorporated and FE wered by Act of Parliamen’ eo 
On tal Half-a-Million Sterling. 
ia oe ti OF BissCrORs IN LONDON. 
mond shepeens Symes wD. M.D., Chairman 
A. Campbell Borelon’ Esq., ohn Hiliotson, M F.R.8.| John Moss, Esq., 
Charles Bennett, Esq Thomas Colley Grattan, Esg.,| Thomas Nicoll, Esq., 
uel King Obureh, Esq. a Heury J. Hodgeon, Esq., Clement Tabor, Esq., 
Joseph Thompson, E 
Manager, J F.B.S.; 


Esq. my per 


he! 
“eander Starr, Protessor Wheatstono, 


Professor 


. Holmes, A. La te Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Fian- 
‘egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 

; Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor, 


Momtreal,. ...cccccerces vee 
Halifax, N. 8. 


R. F. i W. Wright, B. Alli es +} 
Hazen, right, EB. son, Hon. J. H. 
Ot. John, NW. B.... we veces Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J.Starr, Agent. 
i. By Hoyles, Hon. J. «Nada Hon. x ifoad, Hon. 
. F. Bennett, E. Sta 
N. Stabb, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. Curru ar, Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier, 
Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mercuants’ Excnance, MONTREAL. 
Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed thronghout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. K. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained. 
The advantages ww el by the * * International ” are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
arnestly i the ation of them 


8t. John’s, Newfoundiand, 








A TROROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 

— at the Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

I, Thorough, because his agency embraces most of the best and most widely circulating jour- 
pals bs all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and carefally filed 
vd » convenient examination of adver ‘isers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- 

r of papers. 

II. udicions, because his practical exper'ence and observation qualify him to communicate, 
valuable, reliable information and important facts in regard to the principle of advertising, its 
practic s operation, the trade of the several districis of the country, the character, circulation, 
and guenparetive merits of the varions papers. 

III. Safe, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 
and ee by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements. 





mewaeD LIFE neURARCS tt aa 


r ote e 

HIS COMPARE Having Nay AMPLE SARE EAPIESE! MAES INSURANCE 
apes LIFE RISKS upon ihe most favourable terms, either ‘for the whole duration of 

aes eee upon lives of eg de and for business purposes generally. 


extra charge crossin ing the A 
SPROLAL PERMITS for Galitornien Te teetin and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 


ag Ay 


Jacob Reese, ames F. Hall, John W. Messerean, 
8. Cambreleng, Nathan Starr, J 
Robert Schel Wm. N. McIntire, 1} 
Curtis Judson. ] 
mya Mui, 
John 8. » Mecrie, 


R. WOH wahieg,, _wW. Goot lark, 
WM. V. PoaTERS Senretacy. in , jicos SRE SE, President. 
Cuarues D. Sutra, M.D., 21 West 15th St Epwane Fretps, M.D., 4 Charlton Street. 


(In daily at the O from 2 to 3 o’clock, P.M.) 
Joun T. Metca.r, M.D., Consulting Pogue” 8. CaMBRELENG, Esq., Counsellor. 


George W. R 

Francis A. Palmer, 
F. W. Edmonds, 
Henry 8. Leverich 








THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Socicty.) 
Orrice oF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED States, 
New York, sa ,» 1855. 
a | THE Ue Undersig: oy a ben ch notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
of London, has hanged by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
THE saint ceneteah same ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
P the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 


John J. Palmer, Caleb Barstow 


James Boorman B. F. Wheelright, 
jy ER Cc. Tucker, Henry tation, 
J.G. Holbrooke. 
Rn—Robdert J. Dillon CONSULTING —- W. Gerard. 
Ry EXxAminers—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clym 

Local Board of Directors meet every Weanesday at the Oties. 7 71 “Want Street, New York, 

all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted,  Silording thereby every every 

le —- = promptness and attention to parties in cases of Le ave to Travel, 


All Policies are tanued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are 
Lo: ’ adjusted and 


The Medical meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’ciock, P.M 
Capital Stock, £500,000. 

A ScAbArtes FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the nent of of mes 

the State of New York for the a3 of all Policy: *hoiders in Ty ry emptaetinn: ¢ 

J. @ HOLBROOKE. 





my General Agents. 


Shippers please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband of 


“N OTICE.—The day of departure of this Line from New York for 1856, will be Saturday, com- 
mencing January 5th, and every alternate Saturday—and from Liverpool, on Wednesday, 
mencing January 2 23d and every alternate Wednesday. 


,» com- 

NEW | YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAM PTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 

- Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN, ...-ccccccces: Capt.&. Higgtus. 

, both going and returning. 

Peorosep Dates OF SaltinG—1856 

From New York. from Bremen. From Southampton for N. York. 


Saturday. Wednesday. 
Jan, 37 








WAAHINGTOR. 
Thes eB Rtop at Sox 





26. eesceee 


Washington 
Hermann,........ 
Washington ...... 


April WD. veeseeers 
May 


Te vccccccese 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Los: 
don and Havre adveniages over any other route int e econom both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton and Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 Ort 
cabin, lower saloon. Lad second do., $60. 
All Letters and wii be must pass through the Post Office. 
ne Bills of Tain @ signed on the day of sailing. 
experienced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 
for frotel freight or pasange apply to 
C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York 


C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 


WM. ISELIN, Havre. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tous, .......4+.+0ee0++ Wm. Cumming, commander. 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons..... . Robert Craig, commander. 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tous. ohn Duncan, commander. 
The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and power{ul steam~ 
ers from New to Glasgow direct, as under : 
EDINBURGH, Saturday, 22nd March, at 12 o'clock, noon. 
NEW YORK, Saturday, 
GLASUOW, Saturday, 
Rates’ OF PASSAGE. 











First Class, . 00 080 cee 

A limited number of Third ‘Class Passengers will be taken. supplied with provi- 
pw Senet gees | — properly, by d. teas Canebeie 2400005 
For Frei 
New Yor 


$75 00 
$30 00 
J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, N. ¥- 





each Steamer. 
ony en or ge, apply only ¢ ken. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE.--SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


Gsconn LINE.-—The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York on » 
lst of each month, es follows :— 
New York. Havre. 


$6 EEBOEED ¢ wwe ne v0 sen. . 
8T. DENIS, . ececrecces 
Fo: . . let May ......... Seeing 





FORO ee te eee te eeeee 


8T.NICOLAS, 
Bragdon, 


MERCURY, 
French, master. 


WILLIAM TELL, 
J. Funck, master. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided wen all requisite articles for the com 
fort and con of passengers, snd commanded by men of experience in the trade. The prise 
—_ without wines or i ay 

be forwarded tree rr ony a EINOEN a those actual? 

FAT tres. 


to the subscribers 
TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Rocr Licut. (new) Kossura, ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 

ALBION. (new) HELo1s ANDREW FOSTER. Qeaan or CLIPPERS 

DRIver. (new) CoMPROMISE. GALENA. City or BRookLY¥. 

NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. EmPike. 

Witiiam Tapscort. HovGurTon. RAPPAHANNOCK. 
Eueratp Ist. (new) CONTINENT, 4 
CaMBRiA. (new) ConsvL. I s 
Dreapnrovcut (new) NEw siurentss. Ricuarpd Moss. 
CoosaWaTTEE. (new) West Point. G 
Berxsawin ADAMS. prone 
E. Z. aTic. 

The **X’’ Line of ‘London Pp 

AMAZON. (new) SOUTHAM 
— ht HENDRICK x Hvpsox. ) carey (new) 
MarGaret Evan AMERICAN EaGLe. _ 
DRAFTS < ON ORNGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND @ 
MANY. Payable in all the principal T Towns without discount or an y oteer shesges. 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St.. w Yor 

we. TAPSOOTT & CO... Bt. Gengr votildings, Liverpool. 

ela eee 


W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 


Et BEEEESEEEEEE 





o. 
PROGRESS. 
Sr. Louis. 
CHIMBORAZO. 
Rospena. 
ConsTEeLLation. 





LANCE. 
CENTURION. 


yt 


to 
EE 





wu. YOUNG, 





j 


6. J. AHERN. OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN 8&T. 





